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INTRODUCTION. 



The present edition of Thomson's ^^ Spring " is spe- 
cially intended Tor pupils qualifying for the Oxford 
Local Examinations, in June. The Regulations 
issued by the University state that Junior Candi- 
dates will be required to satisfy the Examiners in 
** The Analysis and Parsing of a passage taken from 
'Spring/ in Thomson's Seasons;" and that a few 
questions suggested by this portion of the poem will 
be added. This text-book has therefore been pub- 
lished, in order to provide candidates with a manual 
of the information required on the several points 
specified in the Regulations. 

The work is arranged under the following heads : — 
I. A Life of Thomson, with Critical Remarks on 
his Works; 2. The Analysis of Sentences, with 
numerous illustrative Examples ; 3. The Poem, with 
Notes — Critical, Explanatory, and GrammaticaL The 
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Notes^ which are numerous^ contain short historical 
accounts of the persons and places named in the 
poem, brief descriptions of all the birds and plants, 
and such notices of the phenomena of nature as were 
considered necessary to a clear comprehension of the 
text. Difficulties in grammar and the analysis of 
sentences have been explained ; and the etymologies 
of peculiar or uncommon words have been given. 
The introduction of exercises in derivation tends not 
only to elucidate the word under consideration, but 
also to impress its meaning more firmly on the mind 
of the pupil. 

The work is similar, in arrangement and treatment^ 
to the edition of Goldsmith's "Deserted Village," 
which has been so favourably received by teachers ; 
and is printed, as regards the punctuation and the 
text, from an edition of the " Seasons " by Bolton 
Comey, Esq. — a volume which is regarded as the 
most accurate of all the published editions of 
Thomson's works. 

Although this text-book has been specially pre- 
pared for middle-class schools, it is believed that the 
work may be used with advantage wherever the 
reading of poetry forms a subject of school instruc- 
tion. 

The Editor has to express his obligations to the 
following works, which he has considted in the 
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preparation of the notes appended to the poem: — 
** Thomson's Seasons," by Dr. Andrew Todd Thom- 
son ; Howitt's " Homes and Haunts of the English 
Poets ;" Maunder's "Natural History ;" and Knight's 
" English Cyclopaedia." 

WALTER MCLEOD. 

Royal Militabt Asylum: 
March 1863. 
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OUTLINE 

I 
OF THE 

LIFE OF THOMSON, 



Jakes Thomson was born on September the 11th, 1700, 
at Ednaniy in Roxburghshire, of which his father was the 
minister. His mother, whose name was Trotter, was 
co-heiress of a small estate in that countj. He was edu- 
cated first at the grammar school of Jedburgh, a place 
that he delights to recollect in his poem of ^'Autumn." 
From this school he was removed to Edinburgh^ where 
be was admitted as a student of divinity in 1719. 

Thomson was educated for the ministry, but the fol- 
lowing incident was the means of turning him from 
divinity to poetry : — " The Rev. Mr. Hamilton, who then 
filled the chair of divinity, gave as a subject for an exer- 
cise a psalm in which the majesty and power of God are 
described. Of this psalm Thomson gave a paraphrase 
and illustration as the exercise required, but in so poeti-. 
cal and figurative a style as to astonish ihe audience. 
Mr. Hamilton complimented the performance, and pointed 
out to the audience its most striking points ; but, turning 
to Thomson, he suggested that, if he intended to become 
a minister, he must keep a stricter rein over his imagina* 
turn, and learn to be intelligible to an ordinary congre- 
gation." Thomson, having resolved to try his fortunes in 

B 
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London, embarked at Leith in the spring of 1725, for tlie 
English capital. Arrived in London, says Dr. Johnson, 
he was one day loitering about " with the gaping curi- 
osity of a new-comer, his attention upon everything 
rather than upon his pocket,** when his handkerchieFy 
containing his letters of recommendation to several per- 
sons of consequence, was stolen from hinu 

As Thomson was but slenderly provided with money 
on his departure from Scotland, he soon began to be in 
want of funds, as we find from a letter written by him in 
September, 1725, to Dr. Cranstoun. It was at this time, 
and in these adverse circumstances, that he began to 
write his " Winter." For this poem he could not at first 
find a purchaser ; at last Mr. Millan was persuaded to 
buy it, at a low price, and this low price he had, for some 
time, reason to regret The poem was published in 1726, 
and was dedicated to Sir Spencer Compton,but it attracted 
little notice. At length it fell under the eye of a Mr. 
Whatley, who instantly perceived its merit, and zealously 
spread the information. Thomson was not long in becom- 
ing a popular author ; and his acquaintance was courted 
by men of taste and influence. Among the friends whom 
the poet now gained was Dr. Rundle, afterwards Lord 
Bishop of Derry, who introduced him to his friend the 
Lord Chancellor Talbot, to whose eldest son Thomson 
was afterwards appointed travelling companion, during a 
tour on the continent. 

Meanwhile the poet was employed in the preparation 
of the remaining portions of the '' Seasons," as well as 
other works ; and in 1727 appeared his " Summer," in 
1728 his "Spring," and in 1730 his "Autumn;" when 
he published a complete edition of the " Seasons." " In 
that edition the seasons are placed in their natural order, 
and crowned with that inimitable hymn, in which we 
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view them, in their beautiful succession, as one whole, 
the immediate effect of infinite power and goodness. In 
imitation of the Hebrew bard, all nature is called forth 
to do homage to the Creator, and the reader is left enrap^ 
tared in silent adoration and praise." ^ 

Besides the above, Thomson published, in 1727, a 
*'Fpem to the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton,** and 
** Britannia," which was intended to rouse the national 
imlignation against the Spaniards, who had enraged the 
English merchants hj interrupting their trade with 
the American continent. In this year also appeared 
the tragedy of " Sophonisba," which did not meet with 
much success. It contained the following unfortunate 
line-— 

**0 SophonUba, Sophonisba, O!" 

which was parodied by a wag with — 

^ O Jamie Thomson, Jamie Thomson, 0!** 

and which for a while was echoed everywhere through- 
out the town. 

On Thomson's return from the tour he had undertaken 
with Mr. Talbot, he wrote his poem on " Liberty," upon 
the composition of which he spent two years. This poem 
consisted of five parts : Ancient and Modern Italy com- 
pared; Greece; Rome; Britain; The Prospect. This 
work does not now appear in its original state, having 
been abridged by Sir George (afterwards Lord) Lyttet- 
• ton. The publication of "Liberty," which contained an 
expression of the feelings of the nation against Walpole's 
policy, lost the poet much government preferment ; and 
when the public complained of this, a ministerial writer 

» Rev. P. Murdoch. 
B 2 
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remarked that ** Thomson had taken 21, Liberty which 
not agreeable to Britannia in any Season/* 

While Thomson was engaged in writing the first part 
of ** Liberty," he was rewarded by the Lord Chancellor 
Talbot with the office of Secretary of Briefs, which, how- 
ever, he lost on the death of the Chancellor. Lord Hftrd- 
wicke, who succeeded his patron, is said to have kept the 
place open for the poet; bnt as he did not make applica- 
tion for the post, it was given to another. Hiomson was 
reduced by this circumstance '' to a state of precarious 
dependence, in which he passed the remainder of his 
life; excepting only the last two years of it» daring 
which he enjoyed the place of Surveyor-Greneral of the 
Leeward Islands, procured for him by the generous 
friendship of my Lord Lyttelton.** The income derived 
from this office, after paying for a deputy, was about 300/* 
a year. 

In 1738, Thomson produced the tragedy of "Agamem- 
non," which yielded a good sum. He also, in the same 
year, edited his own works in two volumes, and wrote a 
preface to Milton's '< Areopagitica." In 1739 appeared 
the tragedy of *^ Edward and Eleonora,'* which, however, 
was not allowed to be represented, although there was no 
line in it that could justly give offence. Then followed 
the masque of -' Alfred," written, in conjunction with 
Mr. Mallet, by command of the Prince of Wales, and 
represented before the Prince and Princess of Wales, at 
Cliefden House, near Maidenhead, Bucks, in 1740, on 
the birthday of her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta. 
This masque contains the popular song of ** Rule Bri- 
tannia,'' which, however, is by some attributed to Mallet 
In 1745, his '* Tancred and Sigismunda," taken from the 
novel of *'Gil Bias," was performed with applai 
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the principal parts being played hy Garrick and Mrs. 
Cibber. 

The ** Castle of Indolenoey'' bis last work, appeared in 
1746. " It was at first little more than a few detached 
stansaSi in the way of raillery on himselfi and on some of 
his friends who reproached him with indolence, while he 
thongbt them at least as indolent as himself."^ But the 
subject grew under his hands tUl it became his master- 
piece. 

Thomson died on the 27th August^ 1748, at the age of 
forty-eight, of a cold taken on the Thames between 
Biehmond and.Kew. His remains were deposited in the 
north-west corner of Richmond Church, in Surrey, under 
ik plain stone, without any inscription. But in the. year 
l792,theEarl of Bnchan put upa brass tablet, well secured 
into the wall, with this inscription, to mark the spot : — 

. In the earth below this Tablet 
are the remains of 

JAMES THOMSON, 

Author of the beautiful Poems entitled '* The Seasons," *' Castle of 

Indolence," &c., who died at Richmond on the 27th daj of 

August, and was buried here on the 29th, old style, 1 748. 

The Earl of Bnchan, unwilUng thai so good a man and 

sweet a poet should be without a memorial, has 

denoted the place of his interment, for the 

satisfaction of his admirers, in the 

year of our Lord 1792. 

In 1762, a monament was erected to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey, which bore this inscription :— 

JAMES THOMSON, 
iBtatis 48, obiit 27 Aug. 1748. 

Thomson left behind him the tragedy of '^Coriolanus," 

1 Bev, F. Murdoch. 
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which wu prodaced in 1749, with a prologue irritten bj 
Sir George Lyttelton, and spoken by Quin, who was 
deeply affected daring the delivery. A considerable sum 
was realised by the performance, and, afler discharging: 
the debts of the poet, the balance was remitted to bis 
sisters. 



CRITICAL REMAEKS ON THOMSON'S WORKS 

BY DR SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

'' As a writer Thomson is entitled to one praise of the 
highest kind ; his mode of thinking, and of expressing 
his thoughts^ is originaL 

'' His blank verse is no more the blank verse of Milton, 
or of any other poet, than the rhymes of Prior are the 
rhymes of Cowley. His numbers, his pauses, his diction, 
are of his .own growth, without transcription, without 
imitation. He thinks in a peculiar train, and he thinks 
always as a man of genius ; he looks round on Nature 
and on Life with the eye which Nature bestows only on 
a poet ; the eye that distinguishes, in everything pre- 
sented to its view, whatever there is on which Imagi- 
nation can delight to be detained ; and with a mind that 
at once comprehends the vast, and attends to the minute. 
The reader of the * Seasons ' wonders that he never saw 
before what Thomson shows him, and that he never yet 
has felt what Thomson impresses. 

''His descriptions of extended scenes and general 
effects bring before us the whole magnificence of Nature, 
whether pleasing or dreadful. The gaiety of Spring, the 
splendour of Summer, the tranquillity of Autumn, and 
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the horror of Winter, take in their turns possession of 
the mind. The poet leads us through the appearances 
of things as they are successively varied by the vicissi- 
tudes of the year, and imparts to us so much of his own 
enthusiasm, that his thoughts expand with his imagery, 
and kindle with his sentiments. Nor is the naturalist 
without his part in the entertainment ; for he is assisted 
to recollect and to combine, to arrange his discoveries, 
and to amplify the sphere of his contemplation. 

" His diction is in the highest degree florid and luxu- 
riant, such as may be said to be to his images and thoughts 
' both their lustre and their shade ;' such as invest them 
with splendour, through which perhaps they are not 
always easily discerned. It is too exuberant, and some« 
times may be charged with filling the ear more than the 
mind." 
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ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES.' 

PBEUMINABT BEMABKa 

1. A sentence is a collection of words making complete 

sense. Ex. James is idle. Flowers bloom, 

2. There are two kinds of sentences; namely^ simple 

and compound, 

3. A simple sentence consists of two parts— the subject 

and the predicate, 

4. The subject of a sentence denotes the person or thing 

spoken of. Ex, The sea roars. 

5. The predicate is that which is affirmed or asserted of 

the subject. Ex, Animals perish, 

6. The predicate of a sentence must always contain a 

finite verb. Every part of a verb is termed finite^ 
with the exception of the participles and tho in- 
finitive mood. 

7. A phrase is any collection of words not making 

complete sense. Ex, In truth ; in a word; men of 
experience, 

8. *' To analyse a sentence is to divide it into those 

words, or groups of words, which form the chief 
divisions of it, and to examine the relation of tlie 
parts of which the groups consist."^ 

' For a complete course of lessons, see ** Morell's Analysis of Sen* 
tences,** *< M*Leod*s Goldsmith's Deserted Village," &c. 
' ** Hunter's Paraphrasing and Analysis of Sentences.** 
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L THE SUBJECT. 



1. The subject of a sentence maj be either simple or 

enhrgecL 

2. The simple subject is the person or thing spoken of, 

unlimited by other words. Ex, Home is sweet. 

3. The enlarged subject is the person or thing spoken 

of, together with all the words or phrases bj which 
it is qaalified, limited^ or defined. As examples : 
Tail oaks grow from little acorns ; TVke walls of 
the city measured ten miles ; Thomson^ the poet of 
the Seasons^ wrote the Castle of Indolence. 

4. The simple subject is, for the most part, a noun or 

pronoun f but it may be a participle^ a verb in 
the infinitive mood^ an adjective, a sentence, a letter, 
a character, &c. 
Ex, I. A noun, John is my friend. 
3. A pronoun. Be is my friend. 

3. A participle. Walking is conducive to 

health. 

4. An infinitive verb. To lie is base. 

5. An adjective. The rich and the poor 

meet together. 

6. A sentence. That men should lie, is base. 

7. A letter. ^ is a consonant, 

8. A character. + and — are the signs of 

addition and subtraction, 

5. The subject is enlarged in various ways, as will be 

seen from the annexed examples. 
Ex, I, Milton the poet was blind. 
• 2. Aaron's rod budded. 

3. Lost time cannot be recovered. 

4. A desire to learn is praiseworthy. 

5. He, having spoken, withdrew. 

B 3 



10 ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES* 

6. Socrates the philosopher died by poison. 

7. SolomoD, the son of David, built the temple 

at Jerusalem. 

8. It is a difficult thing to he idle = It^ to be 

idle, is a difficult thing. 

9. Wealth to be valued must be earned. 

10. Aurelian, weary of the siege, and angry 
with Zenohia for her long resistance^ 
pressed harder and harder on Palmyra. 

6. In imperative sentences, the subject is always thouy 

or you, or ye, and is generally understood. 
> Ex. 1. Descend (jhou) on our plains. 2. Venerate 
{ye) the plough. 3. Be (ye) patient. 

7. The name of the person or thing addressed forms no 

part of the sentence. Ex, l. Come, gentle Spring^ 
2. Ye generous Britons, venerate the plough. 



II. THE PBEDICATB. 

1. The predicate of a sentence, like the subject, may be 

either simple or enlarged 

2. The simple predicate consists of the simple or com- 

pound tense of a verb, or of the verb To Be with 
a noun, a pronoun, an adjective, a participle, an 
adverb, a verb in the infinitive mood, &c. 

Ex. 1. John reads, 2. William has been deceived, 
8. Thomson wa^ a poet. 4. I am he, 5. He 
is diligent, 6* James is coming, 7. He is 
m, 8. To be good is to be happy. 

8. The verb To Be does not form a prediicate by itself, 
except when it denotes existence. 
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Ex. 1. Light is. 2. I am; They are; Grod is, 

4. The adverb there is frequently used in connection 

with the verb To Be, and the two together form a 
predicate equivalent to the verb '* existJ* Thus : 

1. 7%ere toas light = Light was (exists). 

2. There are few great men = Few great men are. 
The adverb '' there " is, in these and in similar 

instances, an expletive. 

5. Li most sentences the predicate comes after the sub- 

ject, but in questions, and when the imperative 
mood is used, the order is generally inverted, as in 
the following examples : 

1. Where shall we go ? = We shall go where.- 

2. Come to me =s Pe come to me. 

3. Have they been successful ? = They have been 

successfuL 



IIL THE OBJECT OR COMPLETION OF THE 

PREDICATE. 

1. Besides the subject «nd the predicate, when a tran- 

sitive verb is used, it is necessary to have an object^ 
in order to make complete sense. Thus, the man 
digs the ground. The words, the ground^ are neces- 
sary to complete the assertion ; they therefore form 
what is termed the object^ the completion^ or the 
complement of the predicate* 

2. The predicate is completed in various ways. 

1. By a noun. Brutus killed Ccesar. 

2. By a pronoun. I have seen him. 

3. By an infinitive. Boys love to play. 

4. By a sentence. He said, '' You have saved my life.^ 

5. By an adjective. He visited the skh. 
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6. By a phrase. He answered " on no account,** 

7. Bj a noun in the nomina- 1 He became a king, 

Hve case after verbs of > He seems a dishonest 
seeming^ becoming^ &c. J num, 

3. The word which forms the object of a transitiye verb 

may be enlarged in the same way as the subject of 
a sentence. Ex, Summer shot his pestUeniial heats. 
Grateful Science still adores her Henr^$ holy shade. 
Burns calls Thomson^ Scotia* s son, 

4. A preposition and verb sometimes form together a 

predicate. At least it seems advisable so to treat 

such expressions as the following : — 

1. Up springs the lark. 

fi. To confirm his words, out flew 

Millions of flaming swords, 
s. Leith, the port of Edinburgh, eairres on a great 

trade. 
4. The moon leculs on the gentle hours. 

See also the Notes to lines 1058 and 109d. 



INDIRECT OBJECT. 

1. It frequently happens that a complete assertion cannot 
be made without the use of two objects; the one 
being called the direct^ and the . other the indirect 
object. Thus, in the following examples there are 
two objects : 

1. They made him secretary, 

2. They voted it a nuisance, 

8, He ordered the men to advance, 
4. We saw the armyfighting. 
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2. In these examples the words himf it^ men, and army, 
are the direct, and secretary, nuisance, to advance, 
9SiAJightmg, the indirect objects^ 

d. Sometimes an adjective is used in place of the second 
noun: asy 

1. We made him rich. 

2. They consider him guilty, 
8. We thought him intelligent* 

4. The verbs that are thus used are such as name, call, 

consider, deem, mahe, appoint, choose, select, think, 
regard, suppose, find, &c. As is sometimes used 
between the objects ; as, 

They appointed him a^ agent. 

5. The indirect object maj consist of a noun or pro- 

noun with a preposition, either expressed or under* 
stood: 

1. He taught me (indirect) grammar (direct ob.). 

2. Give me your advice {to me). 

3. He asked me a question (of me), 

4. He wrote me a letter {to me), 

6. Lend n$e jour song, ye nightingales I 

6. When the indirect object consists of a verb in the in- 

finitive mood, the word to, which is the sign of the 
infinitive, is often omitted. 
Ex, 1. I saw him go (to go). 

2. Let us ^0= permit us to go. 

8. Let not the nightingale lament her ruined care. 

7. The following verbs, buy, sell, play, sing, find, get, 

lend, draw, send, make, pass, write, pour, give, teach, 
leave, bring, tell, do, throw, carry, ask, show, order, 
promise, refuse, deny, provide, and some others, take 
after them, besides a direct object, an indirect object 
showing to or from whom the action tends. 
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EXTENSION OF THE PREDICATE. 

1. Words may be added to the predicate to modify the 

assertion. These modifying words are those that- 
tell us howy wheriy why^ and where the action was 
done or performed. Thus : He came early. The 
word early shows when the person came. He writes 
weU, The word well tells us how he writes. 

These words, early and weU^ enlarge or extend the 
predicate, and are therefore called exienewna. The 
first is an extension oftime^ and the second an exten^ 
sum of manner, 

2. All adverbs form extensions of the predicate ; and any 

word or phrase used to show the place^ Hme^ cause, 
or manner of an action, being of the nature of an 
adverb, also forms an extension of the predicate. 

3. The predicate, therefore, may be extended by adverbs 

or by phrases used as adverbs. The extensions may 
be classed under the following heads :•— 1. Those 
that relate to place. 2. TTiose that relate to time. 
3. Those that relate to manner. 4. Those that re* 
late to cause or source, 

1. Extensions of Place. 

1. The horse ran over the hill. 

2. He did it at home. 

Extensions of place answer the questions, Where f 
Whence? Whither f 

2. Extensions of Time. 

1. He camt yesterday. 

2. The battle took place last week. 
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EztensionB of time answer the questions, fVhen f 
Haw often f How long? 

3. Exteniions of Manner. 

1. The eagle flies swiftly* 

3. He came by sea, 

3. He is completely worn out 

Extensions of nuinner answer the questions, How f 
How muchf 



4i Extensions of Cause, S^. 

1. He ^edi from fear of injury* 

2. The ear was made ybr hearing, 

3. He is descended from a noble ancestry. 
Extensions of cause answer the questions, Why f 

For what f On what account t From what source f 

ExompUa of Simple SeiUtfuteB. 



SidniecU 


FredicalM 


CompletloDS 


ExtCDtlODS 


1. The son 


has lost 


his rage 


• • 


2. He 


acts 


• 


yery wiselj 


3. I 


have Tentared 


• • 


too far 


4. I 


must complete 


the work 


in time 


5. She 


most see 


her brother 


to-night 


6. The moon 


gives 


Hght 


hj night 


7. He 


cnt 


the cord 


with a knife 


8. The boj 


burned 


his hand 


severely 
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Different kinds of Simple Sentences* 

A simple sentence may be : 

1. Declarative^ expressing a declaration ; as. 

Truth will prevail. 

2. Negative^ expressing a negation or denial ; as, 

I am not able to write. 

3. Interrogative^ asking a qnestioh ; as, 

Who can declare their virtues ? 

4. Imperative^ expressing command ; as. 

Descend on our plains. 

5. Exclamatory^ containing an exclamation ; as, 

What a piece ol work is a man I 

6. Optative, expressing a wish or desire ; as. 

May we be happy 1 

DIBECTIONS FOR ANALYSIS. 

1. Choose first the verb or predicate of the sentence. 

2. Find out the subject of the sentence. 

8» Find if there are any words which qualify the subject. 
The simple subject with the words which limit or 
describe it will form the enlarged subject* 

4. Should the verb be transitive, find the object of the 

transitive verb. 

5. See whether the object has any adjuncts; if so, the 

object, with its adjuncts, will form the completion 
or complement of the predicate. 

6. Note whether the object is direct or indirect, or botii. 

7. See if the verb is modified by adjuncts of time, place, 

cause, or manner. If so,* these adverbs and adver- 
bial phrases will form the extension of the predicate. 
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ANALYSIS OP SIMPLE SENTENCES. 



SXAMPLES FBOM THOMSON'S **8PBIN0." 



1. On our plains descend 

2. As yet the trembling year is unconfirmed 
8. At last from Aries roUs the bounteous son 

4. In ancient times, the sacred plough employed . 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind . . • 



LINB 

5 
18 
26 

58 
59 



AnalysU of ike foregoing Sentences.' 



1 

Subject 


8 

Predicate 


3 

Object, or 
Completion 


4 
Extension* 


1. Thou (understood). 

2. The trembling year 

3. The bounteous sun 

4. The sacred plough 

« • 


descend 

is uncon- 
firmed 

rolls 
employed 


• 

• • 

• • 

the kings 
and awful 
fathers of 
mankind 


on our plains 
as yet 

at last, from 
Aries 

in ancient 
times 



• The figures 1, 2, 8, 4, are used to denote respectively Sidject, 
Predicate^ Obfeci, and Extentim. 
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5. To check this pla^e, the skilful farmer chaff 
And blazing straw before his orchard bums 

6. Gradual sinks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm • . • • 

7. At last, . 

The clouds consign their treasures to the fields 

8. Thus all day long the full-distended clouds 
Indulge their genial stores • 

9. Who pierco; 
With vision pure, into these secret stores . 
Of health, and life, and joy ? . • • 



Lifts 

127 
128 
155 
156 
172 
173 
186 
187 
234 
235 
236 



Andfysis of tke foregoing Sentences, 



1 

Subjeet 



5. The skilful farmer 



6. The breeze 



7. The clouds 



8. The full-distended 

clouds 

9. Who 



Predicate 



bums 



Object, or 
Completion. 



sinks 



consign 

indulge 
(can) pierce 



chaff and 
blazing 
straw 



their trea- 
sures 

their genial 
stores 



Extension 



before his or- 
chard, to 
check this 
plague 

gradnal, into 
a perfect 
calm 

to the field, 
at last 

thus, all day 
long 

with yision 
pure, into 
these secret 
stores of 
health, and 
life, and joy 
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Lisa 

10. The first fresh dawn then waked the gladdened race 242 
Of ttncomipted man ' 243 

11. Beason And benevolenoe were law .... 257 

12. The passions all . 278 
18. Have hnrsC their bonnds, and reason half extinct . 279 

Or impotent, or else approying, sees • • * • 280 

The fonl disorder 281 

14. Desponding fear, of feeUe fancies full, • . 286 

Weak and nnmanly, loosens everj power • . 287 

Anafysis of the foregoing Sentences, 



1 

SttlOeci 


Predicate 


S' 

Object, or 
Gompletk/n 


4 
Estentioa 


10. The first fresh 

dawn 

11. Reason and bene- 

Yolence 

12. The pasrions all 

13. Reason, half ex- 

tinct, or impo- 
tent, or else 
approving 

14. Desponding fear, 

of feeble fancies 
ftill, weak and 
nnmanly 


waked 

• 

were law 

have burst 
sees 

loosens 


the gladden- 
ed race of 
uncorrapted 
man 

• • 

their bounds 

the foul dis- 
order 

every power 


then 

• • 
• 



Detailed Analysis. 

1. In ancient times, the sacred plough emplojed 

The kings and awful fathers of mankind (lines 58-59). 



i 
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1. In ancient times 

2. The sacred plough . . 

3. Employe! • • • 

4. The kings and awful 

fathers of mankind 



Adv. phrase of 3. 
Subject of 3. 
Predicate of 2. 



Completion of 3. 

2. Froi the moist meadow to the/mtheredhiU, 

Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure ruiu. (Une. 87-88> 

1. From the moist meadow 

to the withered hill 
3. Led by the breeze . 



Adv. phrase of 4. 
Partic. phrase enlarg- 
ing 3. 
Subject of 4. 
Predicate of 3. 



3. The vivid verdure . 

4. Buns • • * ' 

3. To check this plague, the skilful ^a'^^^^f^^^ ^^^ 
And blazing straw before his orchard burns (Imes 

127-128). 

1. To check this plague 

2. The skilful farmer • 
8. Chaff and blazing straw 

4. Before his orchard . 

5. Burns 



Adv. phrase of 5. 
Subject of 5m 
Completion of 6. 
Adv^ phrase of 6. 
Predicate of 2. 



4. By Thee the various vegetative tribes, 
Wrapt in a filmy net, and clad with leaves, 
Draw the live ether (lines 561-563). 



1. By Thee 

2. The various vegetative 
«^. Tribes • 

4. Wrapt in a filmy net 

5. And 

6. Clad with leaves 



Extension of 7. 
Enlargement of 3. 
Subject of sentence. 
Participial phrase 

qualifying 3. 
Connective- 
Participial phrase 

qualifying 3. 
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7. Draw • • . . Predicate of sentence. 
& The live . . . Enlargement of 9. 
9. Ether . . . * . Object of 7. 

5. And often, from the careless back 

Of herds and flocks, a thousand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool (lines 656-658). 
I. And • • . • Connective. 
s. Often • • • . Extension of 6. 

3. From the careless back 

of herds and flocks . Extension of 6. 

4. A thousand tugging . Enlargement of 5. 

5. Bills • • • • Subject of sentence. 

6. Pluck . • * . Predicate of sentence. 

7. Hair and wool . • Objects of 6. 



COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

1. A compound sentence consists of two or more simple 

sentences or propositions connected together. 

2. The propositions which make up a compound sentence 

are sometimes termed members or clauses. Thus: 
** As we were walking together, we met a stranger,* 
is a compound sentence, the simple sentences of 
which it is composed being, ** We met a stranger^ 
and " we were walking together.^* These two sen^ 
tences or clauses are connected bj the word as, 

3. When the clauses of a compound sentence are so com- 

bined that all are equally independent^ the separate 
clauses are said to hold a co-ordinate relation to each 
other, and the clauses thus united form a compound 
cO'Ordinate sentence. 
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Ex. The moon shines, and the stars twinkle. 

Here the two clauses or simple sentences which unite 
to form the compound sentence are mutually inde- 
pendent or similar in rank ; hence thej are called 
co-ordinate, 

4. When one of the clauses of a compound sentence is 
dependent upon another, it is said to be subordi' 
note, 

Ex. We shall go when the carriage comes. 

Here the sentence " When the carriage comes ** 
depends upon ^' we shall go ; " it is therefore called 
a subordinate sentence, because it depends upon 
another sentence, which, in reference to it, is called 
principal. 



CO-ORDINATE CLAUSES OH SENTENCES. 

1. Co-ordinate clauses or sentences are divided into four 

classes, namelj, eoputativcy alternative^ adversative^ 
and illative. The kind of sentence depends upon 
the connective used. 

2. A copulative clause or sentence is one that is so united 

to another as to express an additional thought, and 
thereby to give a greater extent to its meaning. 

Ex. Give me a book, and I will give jou a slate. 

The connectives of copulative sentences are the fol- 
lowing : — andj with the correlatives, both • • • and; 
as well '. . . as ; not only . . . but ; btU also, but 
lihevnse, moreover, nor, neither, as well as, &c. 

3. Alternative clauses are such as offer or denj a choice 

between two statements. 
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Ex. Confess or die. 

The connectives of alternative clauses are or, nor, 
neither, with the correlatives, either . • . or ; net- 
ther • . . nor ; otherwise, else, 

4. An adversative clause or sentence is one which stands 

opposed to, or contrasted with, the preceding clause. 

£x. He wishes to go, but he has no money. 

The connectives of adversative sentences are but, yet, 
nevertheless, still, however, notunthstanding, indeed 
. • . but, now . • . then, on the one hand, on the 
other hand, &c. 

5. An illative clause is one that shows an inference, a 

logical conclusion, or a consequence from the sentence 
which precedes it, or with which it is connected. 

Ex. 1. Life is short, therefore let us improve it. 

2. He is virtuous, consequently he is happj. 

3. Be gracious. Heaven ! for now laborious 

man 
Has done his part 

6. The connectives of illative clauses are hence, conse- 

quently, for, therefore, wherefore, accordingly, and 
so, so, &c. 

Connectives. 

\, Co-ordinate clauses or sentences are connected bj the 
co-ordinative conjunctions, which are sometimes 
classified thus : — 

1. Copulative; as, and, moreover, lihewise^ &c. 

2. Alternative ; as, or, nor, neither, &c. 

3. Adversative ; as, but, yet, stiU, &c. 

4. Illative ; as, hence, consequently, &c. 
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SUBORDINATE CLAUSES OB SENTENCES. 

1. When one clause is dependent upon another, and ap- 

pears as it were but a part of it, the dependent clause 
forms what is denominated a subordinate sentence, 

2. Every subordinate sentence is collectivelj equivalent 

to a noun, an adjective, or an adverb. Hence, sub- 
ordinate sentences are of three kinds: 1. The Noun 
Sentence; 2. The Adjective Sentence; B, The Ad' 
verbial Sentence. 

The Noun Sentence, 

1. A noun sentence is a noun or an infinitive expanded 

into a sentence ; as, Stealing is base s= To steal is 
base = That one should steal is base. 

Ex. 1. The fox said that the grapes were sour. 

2. He inquired, " Who comes there ? " 

3. When he will come is uncertain. 

4. It is evident that he is wrong. 

A noun sentence, therefore, may occur as the nomi- 
native to a verb, or as the objective to a transitive 
verb, or in apposition with some noun or pronoun. 

2. A noun sentence is connected with the principal one by 

the conjunction thaty by the interrogative pronouns 
V>ho, what, or by when, where, how, why, whether, &c 

The Adjective Sentence. 

1. An adjective sentence is an adjective, participle, or 
adjective phrase expanded into a sentence ; as, a 
generotis man aa a man of generosity == a man who is 
generous, will be honoured. 
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^\ Ah adjective sentence^ thercffore, takes the place of an 
adjectiye, and describes or qualifies some noun or 
pronoun in the principal sentence. 
Ex^ 1. The book which I bought is Ipst, 

2. The house in which he lived has been sold. 
' 3, I know the man from whom you received 
the money. 
4. He is a man whose talents are undoubted. 
3. Adjective sentences are introduced bj the relatives 
who, which, al|d that; bj whoever, whosoever, what' 
. ever ; and by where, when, why, wherein, and 
whereby, when they refer to. a noun in the principal 
sentence, and can be resolved into — in which, for 
which^ by which, &c. 

. Ex, 1. He described the place where fin which) 
he lived, 
2. The house wherein (in which) he resided 

was spacious, f 
8. The reason why (for which) he went away 
is evident. 

The Adverbial Sentence, 

1. An adverbial sentence is used in the manner of an ad- 

verb or adverbial phrase, to modify the meaning 
of another expression, by specifying some condition 
oiplaccy time, cause, or manner, 

2. Adverbial sentences are introduced by a class of 

words called conjunctive or relative adverbs, by 
adverbs, and by conjunctions. 
Ex, 1. The flowers will bloom, «TAcniS5pH«^com€*, 

2. Come, while the blossoms of thy years are 

brightest, 

3. I wiU remain until you return. 
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8. Adverbial sentences of place are introdaoed hj the 
relative adverbs where^ whence^ whiiher, tohiiher' 
soever^ &c. ' 

Adverbial sentences of place answer the questions. 
Where f Whence f WhUherf 

4. Adverbial sentences of time are introduced bj when, 

tohiley till, before, since, ere, after, as, as long as, as 
soon as, as far as, &c. 
Adverbial sentences of time answer the questions^ 
Whenf How often? How longf 

5. Adverbial sentences of cause are classed under the 

following heads : 1. Causal, or those which denote a 
cause or reason; 2. Conditional, or those which 
denote a condition ; 3. Concessive, or those which 
express a concession or admission ; 4. Those which 
denote a purpose or motive* 

6. Adverbial sentences of cause or reason are most fre- 

quently introduced bj for or because, sometimes hy 
ms, since, whereas, inasmuch as, seeing that, &c. 

7. Adverbial sentences of condition are introduced by if, 

except, unless, provided that, &c« 

8. Adverbial concessive sentences are introduced by 

though, although, notwithstanding, however, whether^ 
even if, &c. 

9. Adverbial sentences of purpose or motive are intro- 

duced by that, so that, in order that, &c. 

£x, u He came, that he might see me. 

s. He visited the place^ that he might improve 

his health. 
3. Study, that you may improve* 

10. An infinitive phrase is often equivalent to an adverbial 
lenience qf purpose. 
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Ex. As when bands 

Of pioneers, with spade and pickaxe anned^ 
Foreran the royal camp, to trench afield 
Or cast a rampart, 
Adverbial sentences of cause or reason answer the 
questions. Why ? For what reason f On what con- 
dition f 

11. In adverbial sentences of manner, the predicate of 

the principal sentence is compared with that of the 
subordinate, so as to denote a likeness or analogy", 
an effect or consequence^ an equality or inequality in 
magnitude, &c. 

12. Adverbial sentences of likeness oi; analogy are con- 
nected with the principal by as, just as, as if, as 
though, &c. 

13. Adverbial sentences of effect or consequence are con* 
nected by that, so that. 

14. Adverbial sentences of equality and inequality are 

connected hj as , . * as, than, more . . • than, less . • • 
than, so . • , as, && 

Examples of Adverbial Sentences. 

Ttffie* • « • He fled when the alarm was given. 
Place. ... He stopped where night overtook him. 
Manner • • . He behaved a^s he had promised. 
Cause • , . I went because it was necessary. 
Condition • . I will go if you wish it 
Consequence • The ship is so old that it is unsafe. 
CondUion . . Should it rain to-morrow, the journey 

will be postponed. 
Purpose • • • He went to the city that he might consult 

his friend. 

C2 
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Concession • . Though he has manyfauUsy I^eteem him. 

Equality . . William is as tall as his cousin {is taU). 

Inequality . . James is taller than his brother (is tall). 



ABBIDGBD, CONTRACTED, AKD ELLIPTICAL 

SENTENCEa 

1. Instead of a complete 'sentence, we frequently hare 
phrases, with the noun in the nominative absolute, 
which maj be regarded as abridged sentences. 
Thus: • 

L When the storm had ceased^ we left our shelter. 
(Abridged) The storm having ceased, we left our shelter. 

a. When Spring returns, birds will sing. 
(Abridged) Spring returning, birds will sing. 

3. When his education tpas completed, he returned 
home. 
(Abridged) His education being completed, he returned 

home. 
These phrases, each of which contains a simple or com- 
pound participle, and a noun In. the nominative 
absolute, are generally termed absolute.clauses, 

2. , When one single verb has two or more subjects, or 
two or more objects, or when two verbs have only 
one subject expressed, such sentences are said to be 
contracted, 

Vx. I. Herds 9,nd Jlochs drop the dry sprig (Two 
nominatives). 
2. Animals eat, live, and die (Three verbs). 
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JSsr. 3. Neither John nor Jamez attends {Two 
nominatives). 

4. Brought c/eaM into the world, and all our 

woe {Two objeetivea). 

5. James has a shiUing, and Mary \Jmu] 

fourpence. 
, (The second sentence is contracted in the 
predicate.) 
$• The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrims' 

feet 
(The predicate is contracted \ lick = . 
shaUMck.) 

3. A subbrdioate sentence is frequently abridged by 
elUpsis* 

Ex. 1. He is as tall cls his brother {is tall). 
S. He is wiser than most men {are wise). 
8. Though sorely tried (though he was sorely 
tried), he did not despair. 

4. The lid, when pressed (when it is pressed), 

discloses a spring. 

5. The tree {which is) there is very old. 

6. It- refers to you more than to me^ It refers 

'to y6u moi e than it does to me. 

7. He knows Ins lesson better than you {hnow 

it). 
8i This i.s the book / lost; I suppose you 
found f^=This is the book which I lost ; 
I suppose that you found it. 
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ANALYSIS OF COMPOUND SENTENCEa 

Example !• 

Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come ; 
And' from the bosom of jon dropping cloud, : 
While music wakes around, yeiled in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend (lines l-^). 

1. Analygiainto SimpU Sentences,^ 



SenCencet 



a. Come, gentle Spring, 
h. ethereal mildness, come, 
c and from the bosom of yon 
dropping clond, yeiled in a 
shower of shadowing zoses, 
on oar plains descend 
d. While mosic wakes aronnd. 



Kind bf Sentence 



Princ. Sentence 
Princ. Sentence 
Princ. Sent. Co-ord. 
to a aQd h, . 



Adr. Sent, to descend 
inc. 



S. Anahftia showing Subject, Predicate, CompUtion or Object, 

and Extension* 



1 


2 


8 


4 


Subject 


Predicate 


Otjcct 


Exteotion 


a. 7%ou (understood) 


come 


• • 


• . 


6. 7^011 (understood) 


come 


• . 


• • 


c. (and) thou (under- 


descend 


« • 


from the bo- 


stood) 






som of yon 


veiled in a shower 






; dropping 


of shadowing 






cloud, on 


roses 






our plains. 


d, (while) music 


wakes 


• • 


around 



N.B.'-l. The words to be supplied are in italics. 

2. The connectives and and whUe are placed in brackets. 

3. Spring and mildness ; each is in the nominative addressed. 

4. Frinc ^ Principal ; Bent, *» Sentence; Co-ord, ^ Qh-ordi' 

nate; AdY. ma Adverbial; Adj. Seat. ^ Adjective Sen' 
tence; Adrers Adversative, 
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Example 2. 

As yet the trembling year is unconfirmed. 
And Winter oft at eve resumes the breeze, 
Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day delightless (lines 18-21). 

1. Analjfsta, 



Sentences 


KindofSentoice 


a. As yet the trembling year is 
anconfinnedy 


Frino. Soitence. 

• 


b. and Winter oft at eve resnmes 
the breeze, 


Princ Sent Co-ord. to ^ 


c. chillfl the pale mom, 


r iPrino. Sent. Co*ord. to 
b 


d, and bids his driving sleets de- 
form the day delightless. 


Princ. Sent. Co-ord. to 
b ande. 



2. Analysis showing Subject^ Predicate^ ffv, 

♦ 1 2 

a, As jet I the trembling year | is unconfirmed | 

14 4 S 3 

b, (and) Winter | ofc at eve | resumes | the breeze | 

2 8- • 

c, chills I the pale mom | 

s 8 3 

dL (and) bids | his driving sleets | deform the day delightless. 

Itemarks» 

1. The Subject is denoted by 1, the Predicate by 2, the Object or 

Completion by 8, and the Extension by 4. 
S. The connectives are placed in brackets. 

3. The subject of chilh in c is Winter, understood. 

4. The subject of bids in d is Winter, understood. 

5. Deform the day delightless ; these words form the secondary or 

indirect object of bids. 
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Example 3. 

Meanwhile, ineninbent o'er the shining share 
The master leans, remoyes the obstructing day, 
Winds the -whdework, and sidelong lays the glebe (lines. 
41-43). 

1. AnaJyns, 



SeDtencei 



KiDdofflentonee 



a. Meanwhile, incumbent o'er the 
shining shiire the master 
leans, 

6. xQmov^ the ob^tmcting claj, 

c. winds the whole woric, 

dL And. sidelong lays the glebe. 



Frinc Sentence; 



Frinc. Sent. Co-ord. to 
a. 

^rinc Sent. Co-ord. to 
a and 6. 

Frinc Sent. Co-ord. to 
a, h, and c. 



2. Analysis showing Subject, Predicate, ^, 


Sutject 


Predicate 


Completion 


Extensloo 


1 

a. The master 


leans 


. . 


meanwhile, in- 
cumbent o'er 
the shining 
share 


6. the mcuter^ 


remoyes 


the obstmct- 
ingclay 


. . 


c. the master 


winds 


the whole 
work 


. . 


d, (and) the master 


lajs 


the glebe 


sidelong 



> b, c, and d are contracted in the subject ; the words that must 
^ supplied are printed in italics. 



ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 
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Example 4. 
From the moist meadow to the withered hill. 
Led bj the breeze, the .yind verdure runs ; 
And swells,, and deepens, to the cherished eje. 
The hawthorn whitens ; and the juicy groves 
Put forth their buds, unfolding bj degrees, 
Till the whole leafy forest stands displayed 
In full luxuriance^ to the sighing gales ; 
Where the deer rustle through the twining brake, 
And the birds sing concealed (lines 87-95). 



Sentences 


Kind of Sentence 


a. From the moist meadow to the 
withered hiU, led by the 
breeze, the viyid Yerdure 


Frinc Sentence. 


mns; 


• 


b. and swells to the cherished eye 


Princ. Sent Co-ord. to 
a. 


c. and deepens. 


. Princ. Sent. Co-ord. to 
a and 6. 


d. The hawthorn whitens ; • 


Frinc. Sentence. 


e. and the jnicy groTes pat forth 
their leaves, unfolding, by de- 
grees. 


Prino. Sent. Co-ord. to 
d. 


/. till the whole leafy forest stands 
displayed in ftUl Itixariance, 
to the sighing gales ; 


Adv. Sent, of time to e. 


g, where the deer mstle through 
the twining brake. 


Adj. Sent, to forest mf. 


A. and the birds sing concealed. 


Adj. Sent to forest in^ 
and Co-ord, to g. 

1 



o3 
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AHALTBIS OF 8ENTEK0X8. 



Example 6* 

To check this plague, the skilful farmer chaff 
And blazing straw before his orchard burns—' 
Till, all involyed in smoke, the latent foe 
From every cranny suffocated falls : 
Or scatters o'er the blooms the pungent dust 
Of pepper, fatal to the frosty tribe ; 
Or, when the enyenomed leaf begins to curl, 
With sprinkled water drowns them in their nest (lines 
127-134), 

Anahfsis, 



Sentences 



Kind of Sentence 



o. To check this plagne, the skil- 
fal farmer chaff and blazing 
straw before his orchard 
burns — 

b. till, all inrolred in smoke, the 

■ latent foe from eyeiy cranny 
suffocated falls: 

c. or scatters o'er the blooms the 

pungent dust of pepper, 

d. which ia fatal to the frosty 

tribe; 

c or with sprinkled water dronms 
them in their nest, 

/ when the euTenomed leaf begins 
to curL 



Frinc. Sentence. 



Ady. Sent to Fred, in 
a. 

Frinc Sent. Co-ord. to 
a (tUtemaiive). 

Adj. Sent to c, qualify- 
ing duat of pepper, 

.Frinc. Sent Co-ord. to 
a and c (aUemat) 

Adr. Sent, to Fred, in e. 



ANA1.T8IS OF 8ENTEKCES. 
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Example 6. 

The beast of ptey, 
Blood-stained, deserves to bleed ; bat yon, ye flocks, 
What have ye done ? ye peacefnl people^ what, 
To merit death ? yon, who have given ns milk 
In luscious streams, and lent ns your own coat 
Against the Winter's cold ? (lines 357-362). 

Anafysis. 



- Kind of SenteDCtt 


Saljeet 


Predicate 


Object 


Exteniioii 


a. Frinc Sent. 


The beast 
ofprej, 
blood- 
stained 


deserves 


to bleed 


# 


6. Frinc Sent 
Interroga- 
tire. 


(but) ye 


have done 


what 


to merit 
death. 


c. Frinc Sent. 
Interroga- 
tire. 


ye 


(^have done) 


what 


to merit 
death 


d. Adj. Sent, ti^ 
c, qnaL^ott 
arpeople. 


who 


have given 


milk 


in Inscioas 
streams 


e. Adj. Sent, to 
c, Co-ord. 
tod. 


(and) who 


have lent 


(to) ns, 
jonrown 
coat 


against the 
winter's 
cold 



Remarks, 

I. Ye flocks; ye peaceful people ; these are in the nominative ad- 
dressed. A noun which is a nominative of address may of 
coarse be enlarged, 

S. The connectives are placed in brackets. 

3. The words that have been supplied are in italics, 

4. To merit dea^ This may be made an adverbial sentence to 

pred. in 5, being eqnal to that ye should merit death. 
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AKALTSIS OF SENTENCES. 



Example 7« 

Long let us walk. 
Where thd breeze blows from yon extended field 
Of blossomed beans. Arabia cannot boast 
A fuller gale of joy than, liberal, thenoe 
Breathes through the sense, and takes the ravished soul 
(lines 498-502), 

1. Anopsia into Single Sentences. 

a. Let ns walk long 

b. where the breezie blows from yon extended field of blossomed 

beans. 

c. Arabiacannotboast a fuller gale of joy 

d. than tJiat gale is, ' ] ■■ ' ~ 

e. which, liberal, thence breathes through the sense, 
/. and takes the ravished souL 

2. Kind of Sentence, 

a. Principal Sentence. 

b. Adverbial Sentence to loalk. 
e. Principal Sentence. 

d. Adverbial Sentence to c, 

e. Adjective Sentence to gcde in d» 

f. Adjective Sentence to gale in d, and Co-ordinate to e, 

3. Analysis showing Subject, Predicate, Object, ffc. 



Subject 


Predicate 


Completion 


ExteBsioQ 


a. Thou 


let 


ns walk 


long 


b, the breeze . 


blows 


• • 


where, fr6m 
yon extended 
field of blos- 
somed beans 


c. Arabia 


cannot boast 


a fuller gale 








of joy 




d (fixasi)ihatgaU 


ts 


• • 


. • • 


e, which 


breathes 


• • 


thence, 
through the 
sense, libe- 
ral 


f. (and)ipArdi 


takes 


the ravished 


" ♦ 






Bonl 





THOMSON'S SEASONS. 



SPEING. 



THE ARGUMENT. 

The subject proposed. Inscribed to the Countess of Hertford. 
The Season is described as it affects the yarioos parts of Natare, 
ascending from the lower to the higher; and. mixed with digressions 
arising from the subject. Its influence on inanimate matter, on 
Tegetables, on brute animals, and last on man ; concluding with a 
dissuasive from the wild and irregular passion of love opposed to 
that of a pure and happy kind. 



Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness^ come ; 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud. 
While music wakes around, veiled in a shower 

Like 1. — ** The progress of man's life has often been compared to 
that of the yecur) and Thomson, it is likely, regarded this subject in 
that light, when, at the happy suggestion of Mallet, he resolved to 
unite tiie four * Seasons' into one contini)on8 poem, making * hoary 
Winter' the conclusion, and infant Spring the commencement. On 
Spring he thei3ef<tfe calls; she descends, amid moisture from abore 
and music from below } and as she comes, Winter withdraws his 
8Q0W from tfae hills, and his winds from the leafless woods, and leaves 
with reluctance the scene to his successor." — A, Cunningham, 



38 Thomson's seasoks. 

Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend. 

Hertford, fitted or to shine in courts s 

With unaffected grace, or walk the plain 
With innocence and meditation joined 
In soft assemblage, listen to mj song, 
Which thy own Season paints ; when Nature all 
Is blooming and benoYolent, like thee. lo 

LiKB 4. — Compare lines S and 4 with the following: 
** Veiled in a doad of fragrance, where she stood,. 
Half spied, so thick the roses blushing round 
About her glowed.** — Milton. 

** And on their naked limbs the flowery roof 
Showered roses." — Milton, 

Like 4. — The order is: Descend on onr plains, gentle Spring, 
veiled in a shower of shadowing roses, from the bosom of yon 
dropping cload, while (adyerbial sentence to ducend) mudc 
wakes around. 

Like 6. — Hertford, The Countess of Hertford, afterwards 
Duchess of Somerset. This ladj was the daughter of the Honour- 
able Henrj Thynne, the son of Thomas, first Viscount Weymouth. 
When Countess of Hertford, she was the patroness of Thomson ; 
and in the dedication to the first edition of Spring, he praises her 
lore of rural scenery, the poetic vein of her mind, and tiie piety of 
her life. She died in 1754. 

Lune 5.-— Or to shine ; or to walk. In poetry, nor and or are 
frequently substituted for neither and either. 

Line 5. — Fitted or to ehine .... aesemblage. This is an 
enlargement of Hertford, 

Line 8. — Lieten ; the subject is ihouy understood. In imperatiTe 
sentences the eubject is generally understood. 

Live 9. — Which painte, - An adjectiye sentence to 

eong. 

Like 9. — When like thee. This is an adjectiye sen* 

tence to season ; when ■■ in which. 

Line 10.— Xtfttf is generally regarded as an adjecttre, and may 
be parsed as such qualifying Nature, The pronoun ^e is in the 
objectiye case, goremed by the preposition ft^ understood. Latham^ 



8FRIKG. 39 

And see where surlj 'Winter passes off. 
Far to the north, and calls his raffian blasts: 
His blasts obej, and quit the howling hill, 
The shattered forest, and the ravished vale ; 
While softer gales succeed, at whose kind touch, 15 

Dissolying snows in livid torrents lost. 
The mountains lift their green heads to the skj. 

As yet the trembling year is unconfirmed. 
And Winter oft at eve resumes the breeze, 
Chills the pale mom, and bids his driving sleets 20 

Deform the day delightless ; so that scarce 

however, makes like govern a noun or prononn in the objective 
case. 

Line 11. — Sitrfy Winter^ &c This is an example of personifica- 
turn or prosopopoeia. Personification is that figure of speech hj 
which we attribute life and action to inanimate objects. 

LiNB 11. — Where surly Winter • • . north, A noun sentence to 
see ; or it maj be made an adjective sentence to region, understood. 

Lone 12. — And calls his ruffian blasts^ And see where surly Winter 
calls, &c.; a noun sentence to see, understood: or, as above, an 
adjective sentence. 

LiNB 15. — At whose kind touch . . . sJ^, An adjective sentence to 
gales, 

Lnns 16. — Snows; the nominative absolute. 

Line 16. — Lost; a participle, used as an adjective, defining 
snows ; or a participle coming after being, understood. 

Line 21. — The day ddighdess, Thomson plays sad havoc with 
his adjectives and adverbs. He often, for the sake of metre, and 
regardless of everj other consideration, brings the adjective after the 
noun which it defines or qualifies. 

Liins 21.— D^rrn the day delighthss ; indirect object of bidsk 

Line 21. — Deform the day delighdes§ ; an example of aUiteratUnu 
Alliteration is the repetition of the same letter at the beginning of 
two or more words immediately succeeding each other, or at short 
intervals, as/and d in the following lines : 

Desponding Fair, of /eeble /ancies /ulL — Spring, line 286. 
Our (frooping (fays are (dwindled cfown to nought— <fou d85. 



40 THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

The bittern knows his time with bill ingulfed 
To shake the sounding marsh ; or^ from the shore 
The plovers when to scatter o'er the heath, 

LiNB 22,^BiUern, The bittern or bittonr has long legs and 
neck, and haunts wooded swamps or reedy marshes. It generally 
lies concealed by day, and comes forth to feed by night It makes, 
a singular noise, called by Dry den bumping, and by Goldsmith and 
Sir Walter Scott booming, 

" And the bittern sound his drum 
Booming from the sedgy shaUow." — SeoU, 

Those who have walked on an eTening, says Goldsmith, by 
the sedgy sides of unfrequented rivers, must remember a variety of 
notes from different water-fowl: the loud scream of the wild-goose, 
the croaking of the mallard, the whining of the lapwing, and the 
tremulous neighing of the jacksnipe; but of all these sounds, there 
U none so dismatty hoHow as the booming of the bittern, — An, Nat 

And, in the ** Deserted Village," he says: 

^ Along thy glades, a solitary guest 
The hollow sounding bittern guards its nest.** 

Southey speaks of ** the bittern's bomb, hoarse, heavy, dull" The 
cry of the bittern was formerly supposed to be produced by the bird 
inserting its biU into a reed,. and then blowing through it 

** Then to the water's brink she laid her head. 
And as a bittern bumps within a reed. 
To thee, O lake! she said, I lelL** — Dryden, 

Chaucer seems to have thought that the bittern thrust its bill into 
mud or water, and, ajler retaining the air for some time, suddenly 

expelled it. 

*' And as a bittore bundfleih in the mire,^ 

Thomson appears to have adopted this view: 

* ** So that scarce 
The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulphed, 
To shaAe the sounding marsh,** 

I^HB 22,^ngvlfed, written also engulfed and ingulphed, 

I^nra 24.--0*€r for over, an example of syncopi, which Is the 
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And sing their wild notes to the listening waste. s& 

At last from Aries rolls the bounteous sun, 

elision of some ot the middle letters of a word. As examples— €*«» 
for even ; ne'er for never, line 343; e'er for ever, line 346. 

Line 24.— PZtwerx are a class of birds placed in the order CfraUa- 
t6res, or waders. They are gregarious, and are generallj seen in 
meadows or on the sea-shore in search of food, whieh they procure 
by stirring the earth or mud with their feet, and thus iuTiting worms • 
and aquatic insects to the snrface. 

The Golden Plover, which is common in this conntiy and all the 
northern parts of Europe, is about the size of a pigeon, and has a 
straight, slender, compressed bill, shorter than the head, black legs, . 
with three toes on each foot, all directed forwards, but the inner one' 
only free, the middle and external being united by a short membrane. 
It breeds on high and heathy hills, and the female lays four eggs of; 
a pale olive colour, variegated with irregular umber-brown blotches. 

Towards the end of August the plover leaves the moors, and 
descending to the cultivated vales, gets fat by picking up the larvte 
and worms in the newly-sown wheat fields; but as the winter draws . 
on ii; moves to the , coast, where it remains until the approach of 
spring, as described In the poem. 

Line 26. — Aries, Aries, the ram, and Taurus, the bull, are the 
names of two of the signs of the ecliptic. The ecliptic is the nan^ 
given to the great circle of the heavens round which the sun seems 
to travel, from west to east, in the course of a year. Astronomers, 
have divided this circle into twelve equal parts, called Signs of the 
Zodiac These signs have been named after constellations through 
which the ecliptic passes. The signs of the zodiac are — Aries,- 
Taurus, ^Gemini, Caneer, Leo, Virgo, Lihra^ Scorpio, Sagittarius, 
Capricomus, Aquarius, and Pisces, 

When these names were first given to the different sets of stars, 
the sun, on tke2X9t ofMarch, was about coming between the earth 
and the sign Aries, and that position was called the first point of 
Aries. In the course of ages, however, it was found that the sun 
did not occupy the same position in the constellation Aries on the 
21st of March as he had occupied at an earlier period. Bnt, for the 
convenience of maintaining the same nomenclature, the sun is said 
to enter the first point of Aries on the 2l8t of March. 



42 THOHSON'8 8EAS0K8. 

And the bright Bull recetyes him. Then no more n 

The ezpansiT6 atmosphere is cramped with cold ; 
But, full of life and yiyifjing souli 
Lifts the light clouds sublime, and spreads them thin, 3o 
Fleecy, and white, o'er all-surrounding heaven. 

Forth flj the tepid airs : and unconfined, 
Unbinding earth, the moving softness strajs. 
J070US, the impatient husbandman pei*ceive8 
Relenting Nature, and his lustj steers 35 • 

Drives from fheir stalls to where the well-used plough 
Lies in the furrow, loosened from the frost. 
There, unrefusing, to the harnessed joke 
They lend their shoulder, and begin their toil) 
Cheered bj the simple song and soaring lark* 40 

Meanwhile, incumbent o'er the shining share 

The snn is supposed to enter the sign Tannis, or the Ball, on 
the 20th of April. 

Likes 32-^7. — ** Thomson has, thronghont the ' Seasons/ kept an 
attentive eje on the most beantiful and finished of all descriptive 
poems, the Georgiea of Virgil ; and not only are numerous passages 
taken ftom that work, but the very language itself, abounding in 
expressions the most picturesque and refined, are transferred, with 
as little loss of their original force and beauty, into his own.** — 
Rev, J. Mitford, 

Compare lines 32--47 with Yirgirs Georgics, fik* i. 43-46 ; lb. 
!. 97-105; lb. i. 212-214; Bk. iL 330-335. 

Line 35. — Steer, The young male ox, under four years old. 

The epithet lusty^ which means vigorous, healthful, is frequently 
used by the poets with reference to cattle, &c.: 

** Bellow the blackening herds in lusty droves." — Summer, 

** And rang*d in lusty rows 
The shepherds sit." — Summer, 

Lnng A\,^-~Shining share. The share is the broad Iron, or blade 
of a plough, that enters the ground and cats' or divides it into 
furrow-slices. Jhe friction polishes it; hence the epithet, shining 
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The master leans, removes the obstmcting claj. 
Winds the whole work, and sidelong lays the glebe. 

White through the neighbouring fields the sower 
stalks. 
With measured step ; and^ liberal, throws the grain 45 
Into the faithful bosom of the ground : 
The harrow follows harsh, and shuts the scene. 

Be gracious, Heaven I for now laborious man 
Has done his part. Ye fostering breezes, blow I 

share. Shart comes fVom the Saxon word scearen, to diride; 

hence, '* shear," to divide or cnt off the wool of the sheep. Almost 

all words relating to agriculture and to handicraft trades, as well as 

the names ofcatde in the field, and the implements of hnshandry, are 

Saxon. 
Like 42 — Obstructing elag. The progress of the plough is im* 

peded in certain soils by the clay adhering to it. This claj has 

therefore to be remored. 

Ltnb 43,— Glebe ; clod ; the farrow that is tamed over by the 
plough. Glebe comes from (L.) gieba^ a clod or lamp of earth. 

Like 44. — White. . . . step. The poet Is supposed to refer to 
Virgil's Georgics, Bk. i. line 299 : nudus ara, sere nvdus ; plongh 
naked and sow naked. May not the expression, white, refer to the 
while sheet placed aroand the sower, tor the purpose of holding the 
seed-corn. Some editions have while, instead of white. 

Like 47. — Harrow: an instrument of agriculture, formed of 
pieces of timber, sometimes crossing each other, and set with iron or 
wooden teeth. It is drawn over ploughed land to ferel it and 
break the clods, and to cover seed when sown. 

LiKB 48, &c.—^ Various means are used by Divine Providence to 
render the earth fruitful. Sometimes heavy rains are poured from 
the clouds, in order to purify the air from hurtful vapours, to soften 
the earth and render it fruit^L Sometimes soft and plentiful dews 
in a great measure supply the want of rain, and revive the plants 
that were ready to wither. Each season, in consequence of the 
wisdom of Providence, has peculiar means of enriching the earth, "-i* 
Sturm, 

Like 48.— /br now .... part ; an illatiye sentence. 



44 Thomson's seasons. 

Te softening dews, je tender showers, descend I 50 

And temper all, thou world«reTiying snn, 

Into the perfect year ! Nor ye who liye 

In luxury and ease, in pomp and pride, 

Think these lost themes unworthy of your ear : 

Such themes as these the rural Maro sung 55 

To wide-imperial Borne, in the full height 

Of elegance and taste, by Greece refined. 

In ancient times, tha sasred plough employed 

LzNB 52. ^iVor^e, &c The order is: Nor think je these lost 
themes unworthy of your ear, &c Who live . . . , pride ; an a^ective 
sentence to ye. 

L*NB 55.— itfaro. Fablius Yirgilins Maro, commonlj called 
Virgil, a celebrated Roman poet. He was bom at Andes, a small 
place Dear Mantna, on the 15th of October, B.a 70. His works 
are the BucdicSfthQ Georgics, and the JEneid. Virgil died b.c. 
19, and was interred on the Via Puteciarui, at the second milestone 
from Naples. 

Thomson calls him the rural Maro, because, with the exception of < 
tlie JBneid, he treated of pastoral subjects and i^cnltnro. 
, XjINE 56.— Rome was, during Virgil's life, under the sway of the 
Emperor Augustus, who encouraged agriculture, and patronised 
literature and the arts. Horace, Virgil, and all the most celebrated 
Latin poets and scholars were his friends. His was what is termed 
the Augustan Age of Literature. 

Like 58. — The sacred plough, Sec. ** The emperor lays hold of 
the plow and turns up several furrows.'* — Grosier. 

Cincinnatus, Cato, and Washington may be named among those 
who ^ ruled the storm of mighty war, and then with victorious 
hand seized the plough.*' &c. 

When Cincinnatus was chosen consul, it is said that the mes- 
sengers sent to acquaint him with his election, found him engaged in 
the labours of agriculture, and that he lefc his farm with reluctance. 

Cato, sumamed the Wise, was a soldier, a politician, an orator, 
an agriculturist, and an historian. He is the author of a work on 
agriculture. 

George Washington, the first President of the United States, 
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The kings and awfal fathers of mankind ; 

And some, with whom compared jour insect tribes 60 

Are but the beings of a summer's day, 

Have held the scale of empire, ruled the storm 

Of mighty war, then with victorious hand, 

Disdaining little delicacies, seized 

The plough, and greatly independent scorned 65 

All the vile stores corruption can bestow. 

Ye generous Britons, venerate the plough ! 
And o'er your hills and long*^ withdrawing vales 
Let Autumn spread his treasures to the sun. 
Luxuriant and unbounded I As the sea, io 

devoted himself to agricnltore both before and after he filled the 
chief office in the state. 

In Winter^ Thomson introduces a Grecian hero, who devoted 
his intervals of repose to the cultivation of his farm: 

" The gallant iPhilopcemon, who to arms 
Turned the luxurious pomp he could not cure; 
Or, toiling in his farm, a simple swain; 
Or, bold and skilful, thundering in the field." 

Like 59. — The kings and awful fathers, &c. 

" When empire first from/amt7ie« did spring. 
Then ever j father governed as a king,** — Dryden, 

Lines 60-1. ^-A flj that lives one day only is called an ephemera 
(from epi, for; hemera, a day); although the term is also applied to 
insects that are very short-lived, whether they live several days or 
an hour only. 

In Summer, line 110, the Insect tribes are called the daily 

race, 
LniB 6^. — Agriculture has, firom the earliest times, occupied the 

attention of the inhabitants of Great Britain. The Romans exported 

grain from England ; and, at the present time, in England and 

Scotland, agriculture is in a prosperous condition, and associations 

for the purpose of promoting the science and practice of agriculture 

abound* 
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Far through his azare turbulent domain, 

Your empire owns, and from a thousand shores 

Wafts all the pomp of life into your ports. 

So with superior boon may your rich soil. 

Exuberant, Nature's better blessings pour 75 

O'er eyery land, the naked nations clothe, 

And be the ezhaastless granary of a world ! 

Nor only through the lenient air this change, 
Delicious, breathes : the penetratiye sun. 
His force deep-darting to the dark retreat so 

Of yegetation, sets the steaming power 
At large, to wander o'er the yemant earth. 
In yarious hues ; but chiefly thee, gay green I 
Thou smiling Nature's uniyersal robe ! 
United light and shade ! where the sight dwells 85 



LiKB 74. — The order is: So may your rich soil exuberant jxwr 
with superior hoon Nature*8 better blessings over the land; may it 
t^ihe the naked nations; and may it be the exhaustless granary of 
a world. 

The words powr^ clothe^ and 6e, are each in the infinitive mood^ 
being goyemed by the auxiliary verb mc^. The predicates are may 
pouTy may clothe^ and map be* 

Like 77. — Although £ngland is not the granary (from (L.) yra^ 
tittfR, grain) of a world, still she exports a large quantity of wheat 

Line 78. — Lenient ; softening s from leniene, which comes from 
kniSf soft, mild. 

** Time, that on all things lays his lenient hand, 
Tet tames not this." — Pope* 

laxE 82. — Vemant; some editions have verdant^ which, however, 
IS inconsistent with the context. Yemant earth is evidently sug- 
gested by such phrases as the ** vemat humus" of Ovid. (Met yxi. 
line 284.) 
Line 84. — Smiiing Nature: this is an example of pertonificatitm. 
Lines 83-85. — Light is supposed to be caused by the nndnla- 
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tions or yibrations of an elastic fluid called elher^^ which pervades 
all space. These nndalatioDS or vibrations, reaching the eye, aflect 
the optic nerve, and produce the sensation which we call light The 
progressive motion of light is generally believed to be undulatory ;* 
that is, the rays of light traverse the space between the object and 
the eye in wave-Kke lines. 

Light is not a simple thing in its nature, but is composed of rays 
of different colours, each of which has different degrees of refrangi- 
bility, and has also certain peculiarities with regard to reflection. 
Thus, if a ray of light is made to pass through a triangular piece of 
glass or other transparent substance,' it is found to be changed from 
its usual pure and clear state into seven colours, namely red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and. violet These are the same colours, 
and arranged in the same order, as those observed in the rainbow; 
and they are called prismatic or rainbow colours, or colours of .the 
solar spectrum. (See line 209.) 

The cause of colours, then, is the action of light There can be 
no light without colours, and there can be no cdovre unthout light 
When a body reflects all the rays that fall upon it, it will appear 
white, and the purity of the whiteness depends on the perfectness of 
the reflection. A green body absorbs all the coloured rays of the 
white light that falls upon it, with the exception of the green rays, 
which it refracts; and in like manner, all other colours of substances, 
such as blue, red, yellow, &c^ are accounted for. 

** As green is the middle colour in the spectrum, it possesses the 
properties of the other colours of impressing the retina of the eye, 
but in an intermediate degree. It is, therefore, that stimulus which 
is best adapted to be most constantly applied to the eye, being neither 
too powerful nor too feeble. It neither exhausts the nervous energy 
by an excess of excitement, nor produces indirect debility by de-. 
fective stimulus." Sturm thus speiUu of the universal green: ''There 
is a wise Providence manifested in the colour of grass. Were all 
flclds white or red, who could for any length of time endure their 
splendour ? Were the prevailing colour more obscure or gloomy, 

> From the Greek, aitho, which means, I burn or shine. 

* Undulatory, from (L.) unda^ a wave. 
.. ' The instrument used is called a prism t and the appearanee pro- 
duced is known by the name of the prismatic spectrum. 
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With growing sbrength, and ever-new deKght 
From the moist meadow to the withered hill. 
Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure runs ; 
And swells, and deepens^ to the cherished eje. 
The hawthorn whitens ; and the jnicj groves 90 

Put forth their buds, unfolding by degrees. 
Till the whole leafy forest stands displayed, 
In full luxuriance, to the sighing gales ; 
Where the doer rustle through the twining brake, 
And the birds sing concealed. At once, arrayed 95 

In all the colours of the flushing year 
By Nature's swift and secret-working hand. 
The garden glows, and fills the liberal air 
With lavish fragrance ; while the promised fruit 
Lies yet a little embryo, unperceived, lOO 

Within its crimson folds. Now from the town, 
Buried in smoke, and sleep, and noisome damps, 
Oft let me wander o'er the dewy fields, 

how dismal would the whole face natnre appear I Green is 
between both colonn ; it agrees with oar ejes, and pleases and 
refreshes them.** 

Lines 98-99. — ^"When we look at the flower garden, all be- 
gemmed with brilliant colours, how interesting is it to remember 
these colours were not given in yain. The streaked tulip and the 
spotless garden lilj do not absorb or radiate heat alike. The deep 
blush of the rose, the pale azure of the blue-bell, the glowing gold of 
the meadow butter-cup, are not therefore merely ornaments, or 
intended Only to give Tariety to the scene, though doubtless that 
may be another object accomplished, by their different hues; but 
were all admirably adapted in order to enable flowers to drink in 
that portion of the sun's rajs which is most expedient for their 
peculiar wants.'* — Chtmiatry of Creation, 

LiNB 100. — Embryo, By this is meant the rudiments of a plant. 
It comes fh>m (L.)«m&r^ofi, which is derived f^om the Ghreek en, and 
bruo, I shoot, or bud. 
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Where freshness breathes, and dash the trembling drops 

From the bent bash, as through the verdant maze 105 

Of sweet-briar hedges I pursue my walk ; 

Or taste the smeU of dairy ; or ascend 

Some eminence, Augusta, in thy plains, 

And see the country, far diffused around. 

One boundless blush, one white-empurpled shower lio 

Of mingled blossoms : where the raptured eye 

Hurries from joy to joy ; and, hid beneath 

The fair profusion, yellow Autumn spies. 

If, brushed from Russian wilds, a cutting gale 
Rise not, and scatter from his humid wings 115 

The clammy mildew ; or, dry-blowing, breathe 
Untimely frost— before whose baleful blast 

LiNB 107. — ** The «me2? of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 
Or daify.^-^Milton, 

Line 108. — Avguata, Under this title we are to understand the 
eitj of London. The most ancient name of London was Tri-now, 
or the New City; it was founded by the Trinobantes. By Tacitas 
the place is called Londiniumi and at a later period, the Bomans 
gave it the name of Augwta, in honour of Avguatua Ctesar, Ammi- 
anos MercellinuB refers to it under the title of Augusta Trinobantum, 

LiNB 116. — Clammy^ means soft and sticky; and mUdew is a thin 
whitish coating, with which the leaves of vegetables are sometimes 
covered, occasioning disease, decay, and death. The mildew con* 
sists of innumerable minute fungi, and is not produced, as the poet 
supposes, by fogs or noxious exhalations. By the mildew. Dr. 
Andrew Todd Thomson understands the hon^f-dew, whieh prevails 
in Spring, whereas the mildew does not appear till towards autumn.' 
The honey-dew is a viscid juice that appears on the upper Borfaoe of 
leaves, like spots of. varnish ; it is clammy, and has a sweet taste. 
There are two substances which have been called by this name: one 
secreted from the plants; and the other deposited by a small insect 
called the aphis; crt vine<-fretter. 

The term mUdew is perhaps a corruption of meUdew, from tb» 
Greek me/i; Lat me/, honey. 
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The fall-blown Spring through all her foliage shrinks^ 

Joyless and dead» a wide*dejected waste. 

For oft, engendered by the hazy north, 120 

Myriads on myriads, insect armies warp 

Keen in the poisoned breeze ; and wasteful eat» 

Through buds and bark, into the blackened core 

Their eager way. A feeble race I yet oft 

Lnnfi 121. — Myriads, from the Greek murioat innumerable; also 
the number of ten thousand. Myriads on myriads, therefore, 
literally mean ten ihouaandtt en thunaands^ a figure in rhetoric called 
Synecdoche, usual to the poets, when they assume a certain and 
precise for an uncertain and indefinite number. 

The appefirance of insects in myriads, in Spring, is easily accounted 
for, without the agency of the ** hasj north." 

All female insects ha^e eggs, which, in a few cases, are hatched 
within the body, but are generally laid in places where the young 
may readily find food when hatched ; the mother, in most instances, 
dying soon after the laying, and of coutbc the young have from the 
first to shift for themselves. When the Spring comes round, those 
eggs that have not been destroyed by the severity of winter burst or 
open, and the ktrva come forth. ** In consequence of being exposed 
to the same temperature, all the eggs of any particular species, in 
any given district, are hatched at the same time, or at most within 
a few days; and when such eggs are numerous, an immense number 
of caterpillars make their appearance all at once on plants and 
bushes, and give rise to the noticm that th^ are brought by wmcb, 
or generated by what is called blighting weather; though this is as 
absurd as to say the wind could bring a fiock of cattle, or that the 
biight could ^nerate a flight of sparrows or rooks, without eggs to 
hatch them from." 

LiRB 121. — Warp I some editions have waft To wvarp is to 
advance with undulating or zigzag motion. Milton uses the same 
expressiont 

** A pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, tDorping on the eastern wind." 

~ ItXKBs l23-124.<*-MaDy Insects are most destructive to trees. 



<»« 
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The sacred sons of yengeance ! on whose coarse 125 

Corrosive fiimine wait^ and kills the year. 

To check this plagne, the skilful farmer chaff 

And blazing straw before his orchard bums— 

Till, all involved in smoke, the latent foe 

From every cranny suffocated falls ; MO 

Or scatters o'er the blooms the pungent dust 

Of pepper^ fatal to the frosty tribe ; 

Or, when the envenomed leaf begins to curl, 

plants, &c. Thus wheat, when in bloom, is infested by an orange- 
coloared gnat, which pierces the centre of the blossom, and there 
lajs its eggs. When these are hatched, the caterpillars prevent the 
gmwth of the grain, and sometimes destroy it in large quantities. 
The weevil is destractive to wheat stored in granaries; the mealy 
aphis, or American blight, is the great pest of onr apple orchards; 
the green Jly is destructive to rose-trees, beans, &c. If the insects are 
favoured by dry and fine weather about the end of June, they will 
seize the tender tops of field peas in such numbers that the crop 
vanishes before them as if scorched by fire. There are others which 
destroy cherry-trees, vines, peach-trees, timber-trees, &c. 

LiKB 125. — ** All thy trees and fruit of thy land shall the locust 
consume " (Deut. xxviii. 42). ** He spake, and the locusts came, and 
caterpillars, and that without number, and did eat up all the herbs in 
their land, and devoured the fruit of their ground " (FS. cv. 35). 

Line 126. — Corrosive; eating ; having the power of gradually 
consuming or eating away. From con and rodo, I gnaw. 

Lnnss 127-128. — Chaff tind straw; these are in the objective, 
governed by bums. This is an example of inversion or transposition 
of words. The transposition of words is called ffpperbaton. This 
figure is much employed in poetry. A judicious use of it confers 
harmony, variety, and strength on composition. 

Lime 130. — Cranny; a small narrow opening, chink, or crevice* 
From cran, (F.), a notch. 

LtNB 131. — Pungent A substance, as snuff oi^epper, which pr> 
duces the sensation of pricking, is said to be pungent 

Like 132. — Frosty tribe; so called because supposed to be pro* 
duced by the "hazy north." 

d2 
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With sprinkled water drowns them in their nest : 
Nor, while they pick them up with busy bill, 135 

The little trooping birds unwisely scares. 
Be patient) swains ; these cruel-seeming winds 

Ijnb 136.— Birds are the fanners* friends. Although they maj 
eat the grain, they nevertheless prevent the wholesale destmction of 
grains and roots by feeding on grabs and insects that are destractive 
to crops. The fanners often unwisely destroy their best friends. 
Some time ago, the proprietors of several very large farms in 
Devonshire, determined to try the result of offering a great reward 
for the heads of rooks; ** but the issue proved destructive to the 
farms; for nearly the whole of the crops failed for three successive 
years, and they were obliged to purchase rooks and other birds, to 
restock their farms with." 

Lines 137 - 155. — Clouds are formed by the condensation of 
vapour at considerable but various elevations in the atmosphere. 
Vapour is always invisible; clouds, therefore, are not vapour, but 
water, and consist of a fine watery powder, the size of each particle 
being exceedingly minute ; and consequently they are so light, that 
clouds formed of an accumulation of such particles are readily borne 
forward by the wind. Clouds are sometimes suddenly formed, and 
as suddenly disappear ; probably owing to sudden and partial 
changes of temperature in the region of the atmosphere where they 
occur. When a considerable difference of temperature prevails in 
the aerial currents, or strata of air, which may come in contact in 
the atmosphere, a further condensation takes place, and the particle^ 
of this watery powder unite into drops, and becoming heavier, fall 
to the earth in the form of rain, hailt or anow. 

Clouds are continually varying in their form and appearance; £hey 
may, however, be classed under the following heads: 1, the cirrus, a 
light fleecy cloud ; 2, the cumulua, a summer doud, which is gene* 
rally a massive cloud, of a rounded form ; 3, the stratus, a horizontal 
misty cloud ; 4, the nimbus, or rain-cloud, which is a dense, con* 
tinuous, horizonul black or gray sheet, with fringed edges. The 
quantity of rain which falls in any region depends greatly on local 
isaufiefi^ such as the variations of surface, the prevailing winds, the 
proximity of the ocean, &c. Thus, more rain falls on the westcosai 
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Blow not in vain. Far hence they keep, repressed, 
Those deepening clouds on clouds, surcharged with rain, 
That o'er the vast Atlantic hither home, 140 

In endless train, would quench the summer hlaze. 
And, cheerless, drown the crude unripened year. 

The north-east spends his rage, and now shut up 
Within his iron caves — the effusive south 
Warms the wide air, and o'er the void of heaven 145 
Breathes the hig clouds with vernal showers distent. 
At first a duskj wreath they seem to rise, 
Scarce staining ether ; hut hj fast degrees, 
In heaps on heaps, the doubling vapour sails 
Along the loaded sky, and mingling deep, 150 

Sits on the horizon round a settled gloom : 
Not such as wintry storms on mortals shed, 
Oppressing life ; but lovely, gentle, kind. 
And fuJl of every hope and every joy. 
The wish of Nature. Gradual sinks the breeze 155" 

Into a perfect calm ; that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the closing woods, 
Or rustling turn the many-twinkling leaves 



of the British Isles, than on the east. The average number of rainy 
days on the west coast is 208, and on the east 165. This difference 
of climate between the east and west sides arises from the configur- 
ation of the land, and the general prevalence of westerly winds charged 
with vapour from the Atlantic, 

LiNB 155. — Gradual; an adjbctive used for an adyerb. *< The 
breeze sinks gradually into a perfect calm." The breeze is 
felicitously used in this picture of a dead calm. There is not a 
breath to curl the surface of the water, or to make even the aspen 
quiver, that is, to be agitated with a tremulous motion. Thus: 

" The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind.^' — Shakespeare. 

'* The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze." — Pope, 
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Of aspen tall. The nncurliog floods, diffused 

In glassy breadth, seem through delusive lapse 160 

Forgetful of their course. 'Tis silence all, 

And pleasing expectation. Herds and flocks 

Drop the dry sprig, and, mute-imploring, eje 

The falling verdure. Hushed in short suspense. 

The plumj people streak their wings with oil^ 165 

To throw the lucid moisture trickling off; 

And wait the approaching sign to strike, at once, 

Into the general choir. Even mountains, vales, 

And forests seem, impatient, to demand 

The promised sweetness. Man superior walks no 

LiSB 159. — Aapen, The aspen is a species of poplar, so called 
from the trembling of its leaves, which move with the slightest im- 
pulse of the air. It is termed the trembling poplar. When a person 
from fear, shows great tremidousness, he is said ** to tremble as an 
aspen leaf.** 

LiNB 160. — Glcusy breadth ; this denotes the smoothness of the 
surface of the waters. 

J^pse ; gliding, or flowing. The flowing is so delusive or de- 
ceptive, as to lead one to suppose that the streams are forgetful of 
their course, that is, thej appear not to flow. 

Line 161. — ^AU nature is hushed in repose, and agreeable sensa- 
tions are produced in man and beast bj the expectation of rain. 

Lime 165. — Plumy people; feathered people, that is, birds 
** In plumage delicate and beautifuL" 

Tiom 1 65. — Streak their tpingst &c To assist in keeping the body 
dry, birds are provided with a gland or little bag, seated near the 
tail, from which they procure a sup{>l7 of oil to smear over their 
feathers, and thus cause the water to run off without penetrating. 
These glands are larger in water-fowl than in other birds. 

LiNB 170, &c — Man has faculties and powers which raise him in 
the scale of creation far above every other living thing with which 
we are acquainted. Reason is the glory of man. Well might the poet 
exclaim : — ** What a piece of work is a man I how noble in reason I 
how infinite in faculties I in forming and moving how express and 
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Amid the glad creation, musing praise, 

And looking livelj gratitude. At last, 

The clouds consign their treasures to the fields ; 

Andy softly shaking on the dimpled pool 

Prelusive drops, let all their moisture flow, 175 

In large eiFusion, o'er the freshened world. 

The stealing shower is scarce to patter heard, 

By such as wander through the forest walks^ 

Beneath the umbrageous multitude of leaves. 

But who can hold the shade, while Heaven descends 180 

In universal bounty, shedding herbs, 

And fruits, and flowers, on Nature's ample lap ? 

Swift fancy fired anticipates their growth ; 

And, while the milky nutriment distils, 

Beholds the kindling country colour round. 185 

admirable ! in action how like an angel I in apprehension how like 
a god ! the beauty of the world I the paragon of animals I " 

12 3 

LiNB 172, &e.— 1. The clouds ] consign | their treasures to the 

4 1 

fields I at last. 2. (And) the clouds softly shaking prelusive drops 

9 3 4 

on the dimpled pool | let | all their moisture flow | in large effusion, 
o'er the freshened world. 

Line 1 74. — Shaking ; a present participle referring to clouds^ and 
governing the noun drops in the objective case. 

Line 175. — Let, that is allow or permit. Let is a transitive verb, 
having for its subject, clouds, and for its object, *'all their moisture 
to flow." 

Line 177. — Scarce, meaning hardly, is an adverb modifying the 
verb heard. The stealing shower is scarcefy heard to patter, by 
those who wander through the forest walks, &c. Here we have the 
infinitive coming before the governing verb, an example of inversisn, 
which occurs but rarely. The line is very harsh. 

Line 1 78. — Such is an adjective, qualifying the noun persons un- 
derstood ; and CM is a conjunction connecting the preceding sentence 
to those are, understood. Thus, a« those are who wander, &c. Or, 
as may be taken as a relative pronoun having for antecedent 
such,' 
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Thus all day long the full-distoDded clouds 
Indulge their genial stores, and well-showered earth 
Is deep-enriched with vegetable life ; 
Till, in the western sky, the downward sun 
Looks out, effulgent, from amid the flush 190 

Of broken clouds, gaj-shifting to his beam. 
The rapid radiance instantaneous strikes 
The illumined mountain ; through the forest streams ; 
Shakes on the floods ; and in a yellow mist, 
Far smoking o'er the interminable plain^ 196 

In twinkling myriads lights the dewy gems. 
Moist, bright, and green, the landscape laughs around 
Full swell the woods ; their every music wakes, 
Mixed in wild concert, with the warbling brooks 
Increased, the distant bleatipgs of the hills, SOO 

The hollow lows responsive from the vales. 
Whence blending all the sweetened zephyr springs. 

LiNB 189. — TiU, , . . beam. An adverbial sentence to ts enriched 
and indulge. 

Lines 193-196. — Streams^ shakes, lights; supply the rapid radiance 
before each of these verbs. 

Ln7E 195. — 0*er for over ; an example of syncope. The elision 
of a consonant in order to change a dissyllable into a monosyllable 
is freqaentlj employed. 

LiNB 196. — 77ie dewy gems. Drops of dew or rain, suspended to 
grass or bushes, frequently appear to the eye of a bright red colour. 
By shifting the position of the eye, the colour of the drop may 
be made to appear successively yellow, green, bluet and violet, and 
also colourless. 

** The crystal dew-drops on the trees, 
Are gems by fancy made." 

Line 197. — TTie landscape laughs; an example of personification. 
Line 202. — Zephyr. The Zephyrus, from which Zephyr is de- 
rived, was an agreeable wind, blowing gently from the westward. 
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Meantime^ refracted from yon eastern cloud, 

Bestriding earth, the grand ethereal bow 

Shoots up immense ; and every hue unfolds, 205 

In fair proportion running from the red 

To where the violet fades into the sky. 

Here, awful Newton, the dissolving clouds 

Form, fronting on the sun, thy showery prism ; 

And to the sage-instructed eye unfold 210 

The various twine of light, by thee disclosed 

The poets personify Zephyros, and make him the most mild and 
gentle of all the sylvan deities : 

<« Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes."— JlftZloit, 

LiNB 202. — TFAence (from which) springs; an adjective 

sentence to vales, 

LiNB 204, &C. — The grand ethereal bow. Sir Isaac Newton dis- 
covered, by means of a prism, that every ray of white light was 
compounded of other rays of coloured light, and that these rays were 
seven in namber, namely— reif, orange, ydhw, green, blue, indigo and 
vioUi ; hence the expression ** the various twine of light." The 
rainbow is produced by the refraction of the snn's rays in their 
passage through a shower of rain; each drop of which acts as a 
prism in separating the coloured rays as they pass through it. A 
rainbow is never seen except when rain is falling and the sun 
shining at the same time; and the sun and the bow are always in 
opposite parts of the heaven. 

The rainbow is always observed to be situated in the west in the 
morning, and in the east in the afternoon, so that in looking at it 
we must always stand with our backs to the sun, and have the cloud 
of rain before us. It is, however, necessary for the production of a 
rainbow, that the height of the sun above the horizon should not 
exceed 42 degrees. 

LiKB 216. — The amusive arch, &e. The form of the rainbow is 
in reality that, of an enormous circle, of which the half that is situ- 
ated below the horizon is invisible to us. The circular form of the 
rainbow is a consequence of the snn being a light-giving disc, as it 
were, and not a luminous point. 

1)3 
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From the white mingling maze. Not so the swain : 

He wondering views the bright enchantment bend, 

Delightful, o'er the radiant fields, and runs 

To catch the falling glory ; but amazed 215 

Beholds the amusive arch before him fly, 

Then vanish quite away. Still night succeeds, 

A softened shade ; and saturated earth 

Awaits the morning beam, to give to light, 

Raised through ten thousand different plastic tubes, 220' 

The balmy treasures of the former day. 

Then spring the living herbs, profusely wild, 
O'er all the deep-green earth, beyond the power 
Of botanist to number up their tribes : 
Whether he steals along the lonely dale, 225 



LiNS 217. — Tlien he aees it vanish; Tanish is in the infinitive 
mood, goTemed by sees. 

Ijkb 220.— The flaid destined to nourish a plant, hemg absorbed 
in the root, becomes sap, and is carried up by the sap vessels into 
the leaves, where it undergoes a wonderful chemical diange, and is. 
brought back through another set of vessels, down the leaf-stalks 
into the liber or the innermost part of the bark, where it is supposed 
to deposit the principal secretions of the tree. 

LiNB 224. — Tribes. Botanists variously estimate the number of 
known species of plants at from seventy to one hundred thousand.. 

Linnsus divided the vcgeftable kingdom into three tribes^ or 
division^: — 1. MonocotyUdones, or plants the seeds of which have. 
one cotyledon ; 2. Dicotyl^dones, or plants the seeds of which have 
two co^fledones; 3. AcotyUdones, or plants without coti/ledones. The 
poet must mean the stibdivisions of the tribes. 

Line 225, &c. — Whether, ,,, search; an adverbial sentence to, 
number* The order is: — ^Whether he steals along the lonely dale 
in silent search; or whether he bursts his blind way through the 
forest, rank with what the dull incurious account or regard aai 
weeds; or whether fired by the nodding verdure of its brow he. 
climbs the mountain rock. 



In silent search ; or through the forest^ rfink 
With what the dull incurious weeds account, 
Bursts his hlind way ; or climbs the mountain rock, 
Fired by the nodding verdure of its brow. 
With such a liberal hand has Nature flung 230 

Their seeds, abroad, blown them about is winds, 
Innumerous, mixed them with the nursing mould, 
The moistening current, and prolific rain. 

But who their virtues can declare ? who pierce, 
With vision pure, into these secret stores 2S5 

Of health, and life, and joy ? the food of man, 
While yet he lived in innocence, and told 
A length of golden years, unfleshed in blood ; 

Lines 280-233. — The various modes by which seeds are dispersed 
cannot fail to strike an observing mind with admiration. Some 
seeds are famished with hooked prickles, which adhere to the coats 
of animals, or the feathers of land and water-birds, and are thus 
transported to a distance; some are famished with wings, or a downy 
substance, which answers the purpose equally well, and, by render- 
ing theni extremely light and buoyant, facilitate their progress to a 
considerable distance ; and winds and currents transport an infinite 
variety of seeds to situations the most remote from their native 
soils. 

Line 232. — Nursing mould ; here the poet regards the earth as a ' 
mother. In summer, line 118, we have the food/ul earth. 

Line 234. — The order is: — ^Who can declare the virtues of the 
vegetable kingdom ? Who can pierce with vision clear into the 
secret stores of health, and life, and joy, — those stores that were the 
food of man while yet he lived in innocence, and counted a 
length of happy (golden) years, unfleshed in blood, that is, without 
making use of animal food. 

Line 236. — The word food is a noun in the objective case, in op- 
position with stores ; or it is the nominative after the verb were, 
understood. Thus, which were the food of man. 

Line 238. — Solomon, when speaking of trae religion, says: 
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A stranger to the savage arts of life. 

Death, rapine, carnage, surfeit, and disease -— 240 

The lord, and not the tyrant, of the world. 

The first fresh dawn then waked the gladdened race 
Of uncorrnpted man, nor blushed to see 
The sluggard sleep beneath its sacred beam ; 
For their light slumbers gentlj fumed away, 245 

And up they rose as vigorous as the sun. 
Or to the culture of the willing glebe. 
Or to the cheerful tendance of the flock. 
Meantime the song went round ; and dance and sport, 
Wisdom and friendly talk, successive stole 250 

** Wisdom is more preciooB than rabies ; hngth of days is in her 
right hand" (Prov, ill. 15, 16). 

Like 239. — Stranger is in the nominative case after the verb was^ 
understood ; he was a stranger, &c The same remark applies to 
lord and tyrant in line 241, or they may be parsed in apposition with 
stranger, and stranger in apposition with he, 

liuns 240, —'Veatk, rapine, carnage, surfeit, and disease % each 
word is in the objective case, goyerned by the preposition to, under- 
stood. 

Like 243. — Uncorrnpted man ; man in a state of innocence. 

Line 246. — Sun is the nominative to the verb is, understood : 
'* they rose up as vigorous, as the sun is vigorous,** 

LniB 247. —Or to ihe culture, &c. The words understood must 
be supplied. And they rose either to the culture of the glebe, or to 
the, &C. In poetry, or is sometimes used for either. Thus : 

" And first 
Or on the listed plain, or stormy sea." 
The use of or for either, or of nor for neither is termed a poetic 
Ucmse* 

LzMB 247. — WilUng glebe,; a translation of Virgil's volentia rura. 

Long 250. — Successive ; an adjective is here used for successive^, 
an adverb. This is an example of enaltagi, 

MnaSage is the use of one part of speech for another; or the 
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Their hours away : while in the rosy vale 

Love breathed his infant sighs, from anguish free, 

And full replete with bliss ; save the sweet pain, 

That^ inly thrilling, but exalts it more. 

Nor yet injurious act, nor surly deed, 255 

Was known among those happy sons of heaven ; 

For reason and benevolence were law. 

Harmonious Nature too looked smiling on. 

Clear shone the skies, cooled with eternal gales. 

And balmy spirit alL The youthful sun 260 

Shot his best rays, and still the gracious clouds 

Dropped fatness down ; as o'er the swelling mead. 

The herds and flocks, commixing, played secure. 

This when, emergent from the gloomy wood. 

The glaring lion saw, his horrid heart 26^ 

Was meekened, and he joined his sullen joy ; 

substitution of one gender, number, case, person, tense, or mood, of 
the same word, for another. 

LiNB 254.— ^ii< here means only; it is, therefore, an adverb. But 
18 primarily a participle, being a contraction of butan, without ; 
hence, except or excepting. When but means except it is a preposi* 
tion $ when it means only it is an adverb. 

LiiTE 258. — On, an adverb, modifying looked. 

Smiling may be either an adjective or an adverbial extension as it 
answers to the question — m what character f or to the question — in 
what manner f 

LiKB 262. — As a while iaeo*er . . . secure; an adverbial sentence 
of time to dropped and shot, 

JjXK 263. — Secure ; an adjective used as an adverb, Mr. Howitt 
thus speaks of Thomson's works: ''His adverbs are continually 
lopped of their last syllable, and stand like wretched adjectives out 
of place: as, * the sower liberal throws the grain,' instead of liberally; 
'clouds, cheerless, drown the crude, unripened year,' instead of 
cheerlessly ; * the herb dies, though with vital powers it is copious 
blest,* instead of copiously." 
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For music held the whole in perfect peace : 
Soft sighed the flute ; the tender voice was heard. 
Warbling the varied heart ; the woodlands round 
Applied their quire ; and winds and waters flowed 270 
In consonance. Such were those prime of days. 

But now those white unblemished minutesi whence 
The fabling poets took their golden &ge. 
Are found no more amid these iron times, 
These dregs of life I Now the distempered mind 273 
Has lost that concord of harmonious powers, 
Which forms the soul of happiness ; and all 
Is off the poise within : the passions all 
Have burst their bounds ; and reason half extinct, 
Or impotent, or else approving, sees 280 

The foul disorder. Senseless and deformed. 
Convulsive anger storms at large ; or, pale 

Like 270. — Applied; that is, joined, or chimed in with the son^ 
of the birds. 

Line 271. — The ideas embodied in lines 234-271 will be found 
in Virgil. — Qwrgtcs, Bk. i., lines 125-130. 

Line 272. — Whence the fabling poets .... agei this is an 
adjective sentence to minutes. Whence^ from which. 

liiNB 273. — Golden Age, The poets feigned five ages of the world, 
completely distinct from one another. 1. TTU Golden Age, in the 
reign of Saturn, when men lired like the gods, in perfect felicity : en- 
joying all the comforts and conveniences of life without labour, and 
experiencing neither bodily pain nor mental affliction -of any kind. 
2. Tlie Silver Age, in which mortals were less happy, having de- 
generated greatly from their pristine state, and become subject to 
miseries, by reason of avarice, injustice, and a remissness in the wor- 
ship of the gods. 8. The Copper or Brazen Age, more iniquitous 
still, when men, having discovered metals, made themselves armour, 
and were given to violence. 4. 7^« Age of Demi-gods and Heroes, 
who warred at Thebes, and at Troy. 5. Tlte Iron Age, in which 
Heslod lived, and which has reached our own times, without any 
prospect of the happy change so long and so'fondly anticipated. 
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And silent, settles into fell revenge. 

Base envy withers at another's joy, 

And hates that excellence it cannot reach. 285 

Desponding fear, of feeble fancies full, 

Weak and unmanly, loosens every power. 

Even love itself is bitterness of soul, 

A pensive anguish pining at the heart ; 

Or, sunk to sordid interest, feels no more 290 

That noble wish, that never^doyed desire. 

Which, selfish joy disdaining, seeks alone 

To bless the dearer object of its flame. 

Hope sickens with extravagance ; and grief, 

Of life impatient, into madness swells, 295 

Or in dead silence wastes the weeping hours. 

These, and a thousand mixed emotions more, 

From ever-changing views of good and ill, 

Formed infinitely various, vex the mind 

With endless storm ; whence, deeply rankling, grows 300 

The partial thought, a listless unconcern, 

Cold, and averting from our neighbour's good ; 

Then dark disgust, and hatred, winding wiles. 

Coward deceit, and ruffian violence. 

At last, extinct each social feeling, fell 3b5 

And joyless inhumanity pervades 

And petrifies the heart. Nature disturbed 

Is deemed, vindictive, to have changed her course. 

Line 299. — Vex tJie mind, &c. 

'* And in a troubled sea of passion tossed." — Milton, 

Line 300. — Whence (from which) .... good ; an adjective sen- 
tence io emotions, 

Lnns 308. — Vindictive^ meaning revengeful, is an adjective qnsli- 
fying Natnre, and forms, at the same time, the ctmpleUon of the 
predicate. 
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Hence, in old dusky time, a deluge came : 
Wlien tbe deep-cleft disparting orb, that arched 310 

The central waters round, impetuous rushed, 
With universal burst, into the gulf. 
And o'er the high-piled hills of fractured earth 
Wide-dashed the waves, in undulation vast ; 
Till, from the centre to the streaming clouds, 315 

A shoreless ocean tumbled round the globe. 

The Seasons since have, with severer swaj, 
Oppressed a broken world :' the Winter keen 
Shook forth his wastbe of snows ; and Summer shot 
His pestilential heats. Great Spring, before, 32o 

Greened all the jear ; and fruits and blossoms blushed, 

Likes 309^17.— 'Thomsoo, in his description of the Deluge, 
adopted Burnet's theory, which modem science has shown to have 
been erroneous. Burnet supposed that the globe consisted of a solid 
nucleus, surrounded with water, over which was a crust of solid- 
earth. When the Deluge, mentioned in Gknesis vii., took place, 
this crust or outer frame of the world, according to Burnet, fell into 
the great abyss, the water of which, rushing out, overflowed ^ ail the 
parts and regions of the broken earth, daring the great commotion 
and agitation of the abyss." 

Milton thus writes of the Deluge: 

" Down rushed the rain 
ImpeiuouSt and continued till the earth 
Ko more was seen. 

Deep under water rolled: tea covered sea. 
Sea without shore.** 

And another poet says: 

** Down rush the torrents from above: the deep 
Opens in all its fountains, ceaseless, still ceaseless." 

Morehead, 

LiNB 321.— 4rre6fic(f. This is a verb nsed by Thomson and by 
Barlow; bat it is not an elegant word, and indeed is hardly legiti- 
mate in the sense in which these writers use it The only legitimate. 
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In social sweetness, on the self-same bougL. 
Pure was the temperate air ; an even calm 
Perpetual reigned, save what the zephyrs bland 
Breathed o'er the blue expanse : for then nor storms 325 
Were taught to blow, nor hurricanes to rage ; 
Sound slept the waters ; no sulphureous glooms 
Swelled in the skj, and sent the lightning forth ; 
While sicklj damps, and cold autumnal fogs, 
Hung not, relaxing, on the springs of life. 330 

But now, of turbid elements the sport. 
From clear to cloudy tossed, from hot to cold. 
And dry to moist, with inward-eating change, 
Our drooping days are dwindled down to nought. 
Their period finished ere 'tis well begun. 335 

And yet the wholesome herb neglected dies ; 

sense of this verb, if used, would be to dye green^ or to change to a 
green colour. 

Line 321. — Fruits and blossoms blvshedy &c. Milton has — 

** Blossoms a,nd fruits at once of golden hue." 

Line 324. — Save, a preposition, is properly an imperative verb 
governing the nonn sentence, what the zephi/rs . . . expanse. What is 
objective to breathed; or it may be regarded as an adjective qnali- 
fying breath or air, understood. 

LiKB 326. — Nor hurricanes to rage = for then hurricanes were 
not taught to rage. 

Like 330. — Helaxing, that is, making languid, is a participle nsed 
adverbially. It forms an extension of the predicate hung not 

Line 335. — Dr. Thomson states,. that the description contained in 
the foregoing paragraph is a pure poetic fiction. The seasons, and 
the phenomena of storms, and thunder and lightning, are inseparable 
from the constitution of our globe. The seasons are the result of 
its revolution round the sun; and storms and hurricanes are elec- 
trical phenomena connected with the state of its atmosphere. 

Line 336. — Neglected, This, according to its etymology, means 
not collected, not culled. It comes from (L.) legere, which, primarily, 
means to gather. Thus Yirgil, Bucolics, ii. line 18. 
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Though with the pure exhilarating soul 

Of nutriment, and health, and rital powers, 

Beyond the search of art, 'tis copious blest. 

For, with hot ravin fired, ensanguined man 940 

Is now become the lion of the plain, 

And worse. The wolf, who from the nightly fold 

** Alba ligostra cadunt, yaccinia nigra leguntur" that i8» ** white 
hedgebells &11, duskj hyacinths are gathered.** Dry den renders it: 

^ White lilies lie neglected on the plain/* 

12 4 2 4 

Lnns 337. — Though it is copioudy blest with the pure ezbilar- 

4 

ating soul of nutriment, and health, and vital powers, beyond the 

4 

reach of art. An adverbial sentence of condition to dies* 

Line 338. — Health and powers are in the objective case governed 
by the preposition of, understood. 

LiiTB 340. — Ravin; a strong form of rapine. It is also spelt 
ravine, and is used as a verb, to take by force ; as a noun, rapine; and 
as an adjective, ravenous. The order is: Ensanguined man, fired 
with hot ravin (subject), is now become {predicate) the lion of the 
plain (completion). The predicate, in this case, is completed by the 
noun lion in the nominative case; the word lion being enlarged by 
the phrase of the plain. The verb to be, and certain others which 
are not capable of forming a complete predicate of themselves, such 
as verbs of becoming, seeming, appearing, take after them nouns as 
well as adjectives to complete the predicate. The noun in the 
predicate agrees in gender and case with the subject of the sentence 
to which it refers. 

LiNB 341. — Man is now become a lion. This is an example of a 
metaphor. Metaphor indicates the resemblance of two objects by 
applying the name, attribute, or act of one directly to the other. 
Sometimes there is no formal comparison; but an act is assigned to 
an object which, literally, it is incapable of performing, to represent 
in a lively manner some act which it can perform. 

Jatste 342. — And worse. Supply and man is now become worse 
than the lion^ &c. 

Line S42,^ Wolf, who, Whoia applied to persons only; which 
or that, to lower animals. 
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Fierce-drags the bleating prey, ne'er drunk her milk, 

Nor wore her warming fleece ; nor has the steer. 

At whose strong chest the deadly tiger hangs, 345 

E'er ploughed for him. They too are tempered high, 

With hunger stung and wild necessity ; 

Nor lodges pity in their shaggy breast. 

But man, whom Nature formed of milder clay, 

With every kind emotion in his heart, 350 

And taught alone to weep — ^while from her lap 

She pours ten thousand delicacies, herbs, 

And fruits, as numerous as the drops of rain 

Or beams that gave them birth — shall he, fair form ! 

Who wears sweet smiles, and looks erect on heaven, 355 

LiNB 344. — ^When neither or nor is used for and not, the nomina- 
tive generally comes after the verb. See also, Nor lodges pityy 
line 348. 

Line 345. — At whose .... hangs ; an adjective sentence to steer. 

Line 349. — Bnt man. Man is the nominative case by apposition 
with he in line 354. He is nominative to the verb shaO, stoop. 

The order is: Bat shall man, fair form! e*er stoop to mingle 
with the prowling herd, and shall he dip his tongue in gore? 

Whom Nature formed . . . . heart: an adjective sentence to man. 

Line 351. — And whom Nature taught .... weep. An adjective 
sentence to man, co-ordinate to the preceding sentence. 

Line 351. — WhUe from her lap .... as numerous, &e. An 
adverbial sentence of time. 

Line 353. — As (are) the drops of rain. An adverbial sentence of 
analogy. 

Line 354. — Or (as numerous as the) beams (are). Adverbial, as 
above, and co-ordinate, being joined by or. 

Line 354. — That gave them birth. An adjective sentence to 
beams. 

Line 354. — ShaU he stoop to mingle .... herd. Principal sentence. 

Line 355. — Who wears .... smiles. Adjective sentence to he. 

Line 355. — Who looks .... heaven. Adjective sentence and 
co-crdinate. 
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E'er stoop to mingle with the prowling herd. 

And dip his tongue in gore ? The beast of prej, 

Blood-stained, deserves to bleed ; but jou, je flocks. 

What have ye done ? ye peaceful people, what, 

To merit death ? you, who have given us milk 360 

In luscious streams, and lent us your own coat 

Against the Winter's cold ? And the plain ox. 

That harmless, honest, guileless animal, 

In what has he offended ? he, whose toil, 

Patient and ever-ready, clothes the land 365 

With all the' pomp of harvest — shall he bleed. 

And struggling groan beneath the cruel hands 

Even of the clowns he feeds ? and that, perhaps, 

LiNB d57.r— ^n^' shall he dip hU tongue in gore. Principal 
Aentence; co-ordinate to 354. 

** These lines, and the whole of the two preceding paragraphs, 
contain a beautiful poetic fiction; but it is at variaince with truth. 
Man, in his rational and moral attributes, stands most conspicuously 
above all other animals : even in his physical construction, he is in 
many respects superior; but in simple animal powers, he is inferior 
to those animals of the order to which he belongs.*' — Dr, Thonuon, 

LiNB 358. — You ; nominative addressed. Flocks ; also the nomi- 
native addressed. Here the noun flocks is enlarged by ye. The 
same remarks apply to, ye peacefid people, line 359, and to you, line 
360. Nouns are in the second person when they are nominatives 
addressed, or in apposition with a pronoun of the second person. 

Xaxis 364. — In what is an adverbial extension to offended. 

Line 364. — Whose toil. . ..harvest; an adjective sentence to he 
in line 366; shcdl he bleed, whose toil, &c. 

LiNB 367. — Struggling, an adjective qualifying he, understood. 
And shaU he struggling groan, &c 

LiKB SSQ.—Even is primarily an adjective and should be parsed 
as such when it refers directly to a noun. JEven of the clowns, that 
is, of the very clowns. 

Line 368. — That; and shall he do that (bleed and groan) per- 
haps to swell, &c. To swell . . . .feast ; an adverbial sentence of 
purpose s(Aaf he may sweU, &c 
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To swell the riot of the autumnal feast, 

Won bj his labour ? This the feeling heart 870 

Would tenderly suggest ; but 'tis enough, 

In this late age, adventurous, to have touched 

Light on the numbers of the Samian sage. 

High Heaven forbids the bold presumptuous strain, 

Whose wisest will has fixed us in a state 375 

That must not yet to pure perfection rise : 

Besides, who knows, how raised to higher life, 

From stage to stage, the vital scale ascends ? 

Now, when the first foul torrent of the brooks. 
Swelled with the vernal rains, is ebbed away — 380 

And, whitening, down their mossy-tinctured stream 
Descends the billowy foam — ^now is the time, 
While yet the dark brown water aids the guile, 
To tempt the trout. The well-dissembled Ay^ 

Like 370. — Won, an adjective qaalifying feast ; or the past par" 
ticipU coming after the verb being understood. 

LINB372. — To have touched ,,,, sage ; this is the subject of is, 
and in apposition with it It is enough, &c 

hufV 373. — Samian sage. By this expression we are to under- 
stand F^hagoras, a Grecian philosopher, who was a native of the 
island of Samos, in the ^gean 8ea» He was born B.a 570. 

Pythagoras believed in the transmigration of souls. This doctrine 
led him and his followers to abstain from animal food. 

Like 377. — How raised .... ascends; noun sentence to knows, 

LiNB 379. — Now, repeated in line 382, now is the time to tempt the 
trout, when the first foul torrent, &c 

Line 381. — Whitening; an adjective qualifying^ ybam. 

Line 383. — WhUe yet, ,,. guile ; an adverbial sentence of time to 
is in — now is the time to tempt the trout 

Xjnb 384. — T^ trout frequents' most of the rivers and lakes of 
Great Britain and Ireland, affording mt^eh diversion to the angler, 
and from its vigUanoe and caution, combined with its boldness and 
activity, requiring all his patience and no little d^ill. The colonn 
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The rod fine tapering with elastic spring, 385 

Snatched from the hoary steed the floating line. 

And all thy slender waterj stores, prepare* 

But let not on thy hook the tortured worm, 

Convulsive, twist in agonizing folds; 

Which, hy rapacious hunger swallowed deep, 390 

Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding breast 

Of the weak, helpless, uncomplaining wretch, 

Harsh pain and horror to the tender hand* 

When, with his lively ray, the potent sun 
Has pierced the streams, and roused the finny race^ 395 
Then, issuing cheerful, to thy sport repair ; 
Chief should the western breezes curling play, 
And light o'er ether bear the shadowy clouds. 
High to their fount, this day, amid the hills. 
And woodlands warbling round, trac&up the brooks ; 400 
The next, pursue their rocky channelled maze, 

of the treat, and its spots, vary greatly in different waters, and in 
different seasons. In streams that flow rapidly over gravelly or 
rockj bottoms, the trout are generally remarkable for the brilliancy 
and beanty of their spota and colours; and they are finest in appear* 
ance and flavour from the end of May till towards the end of Sep* 
tember; an effect produced by the greater quantity and variety of 
nutritious food obtained during that period. 

The aabnon is frequently taken in Scotland with the rod. 

Thomson must have been a keen angler; and the district in which 
he spent his early years was well calculated to inspire a love for the 
sport Ednam, his native place, stands on the river Eden, which falls 
into the Tweed. Southdean, to which his father moved, is on the 
water of Jed; and Jedburgh, the place where he received his edu* 
cation, before he went to Edinburgh, is on the same ** crystal 
Jed." 

Lnvsf 885-3S8. — Flsy rod, line, and stores are all governed in the 
objective case by the verb prepare. 

LdNB 401,— iVeart, an adjective qualifying the noun day, under- 
fltood« On the next datf, &c. 
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Down to the river, in whose ample wave 

T]ieir little nai^da love to sport at large* 

Just in the dubious point, where with the pool 

Is mixed the trembling stream, or where it boils 405 

Around the stone, or from the hollowed bank 

Beverted plays in undulating flow, 

There throw, nicerjudging,- the delusive fly ; 

And, as yon lead it round in artful curve. 

With eye attentive mark the springing game. 4l0 

Straight as above the surface of the flood 

They wanton rise, or urged by hunger leap> 

Then flx, wi^ gentle twitch, the barbM hook ; 

Some lightly tossing to the grassy bank. 

And to the shelving shore slow dragging some^ 415 

^ith various hand proportioned to their force, 

J£ yet too young, and easily deceived, 

A worthless prey scarce bends your pliant rod, 

Line 403.-^iVa£acf, in Mycology, a water-nymph ; a female deity 
that presided over riTers and springs. The word is derived from 
(G.) na5 I swim. Thus Shakespeare has: 

** Yon nymphs, called Nayads, of the winding brooks.^ 

Line 408. — Nice-judging, that is, judging accurately the distance; 
an adjective qualifying ihout understood, the nominative to throw. 
The order is: There throw (thoa) nice-jndging, the delusive fly, just 
in the dubious point, where the trembling stream is mixed with the 
pool, &c. 

Line 409.—^ you had .... curve ; an adverbial sentence of 
time to mark. 

Lime 410.— -ilfarA, predicate; thou, subject ; the springing game, 
completion; with attentive eye, extension. 

Line 411 »'-^ Straight as , , , , rise. As thej wanton rise straight' 
above the surface of the flood ; an adverbial sentence of time to^. 

Line 416. — Various hand; that is with that skill and strength 
which the size of the fish may demand. 
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Him, piteous of bis youth, and the short space 

He has enjoyed the vital light of heaven, 420 

Soft disengage, and back into the stream 

The speckled infant throw. But should yon lure 

From his dark haunts, beneath the tangled roots 

Of pendent trees, the monarch of the brook, 

Behoves you then to ply your finest art. 425 

Long time he, following cautious, scans the fly ; 

And oft attempts to seize it, but as oft 

The dimpled water speaks his jealous fear. 

At last, while haply o'er the shaded sun 

Passes a eloud, he desperate takes the death, 430 

With sullen plunge. At once he darts along, 

Deep-struck, and runs out all the lengthened line; 

Then seeks the farthest ooze, the sheltering weed, 

The cavemed bank, his old secure abode ; 

LiKB 419.— ^<m is in the objective case goyerned by the verb 
disengaye, line 421. This is an example of invergion ; the objectiye 
preceding both the nominative and the transitive verb by which this 
objective is governed. This kind of inversion is of frequent oc- 
currence in blank verse. As example: ''So Satan spake, and A/m 
Beelzebub thus answered." 

Limb 422. — But, &c The order is: But to ply your finest art 
behoves you then, if yon should lure the monarch of the brook from 
bis dark haunts beneath, &c. 

Like 426. — Time is in the objective case governed by the prepo- 
sitionyor, understood. 

LiNBS 427-428. — And he often attempts to seize the fly, but the 
dimpled water as often speaks his jealous fear. As q^» equally often. 

JjOTB 428. — The dimpled wat^r; the small hollows or cavities, each of 
which is like a cup. These are formed by the tail or fins of the fish. 

LiN^ 430.^1^6 desperate {subject) takes (pFedL)the death (object) 
with sullen plange, at last (extensions). 

Likes 433-434. — Weed and bank* These are in the objective 
case, governed by seeks, understood. 

Abode is objective, in apposition with bank, weed, and ooze. 
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And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool, 485 

Indignant of the guile. With yielding hand, 

That feels him still, yet to his furious course 

Gives way, you, now retiring, following now 

Across the stream, exhaust his idle rage ; 

Till, floating broad upon his breathless side, 440 

And to his fate abandoned, to the shore 

You gaily drag your unresisting prize. 

Thus pass the temperate hours : but when the sun 
Shakes from his noon-day throne the scattering clouds, 
Even shooting listless languor through the deeps, 445 
Then seek the bank where flowering elders crowd, 
Where scattered wild the lily of the vale 

Lnnc 436. — Indignant of the guile is an enlargement of Ae, the 
subject of flies andflotmces, 

LiNB 436.— With yielding hand; an' extension of exhaust^ line 

439. 

Line 437. — That feels. . . stiH; an adjectiTe sentence to Aantf. 

liiNE 440. — TiU . . . prize; an adverbial sentence of time to 
exhaust 

Line 446. — Flowering dders are supposed, by Dr. Thomson, to be 
the common guelder rose or water elder, a shrub that is found in 
swampj thickets, and that flowers in June. The flowers are in 
banehes of that form which botanists term cyme — ^white, intermingled 
with green, linear, floral leaves. 

Line 446, &c — Where . . . crowd; where . . . breathe^; where . • . 
head; where . . . shade ; each is an adjective sentence qualifying the 
noun bank. 

Line 447. — TTie lily of the vale is a native of cold or moderately 
warm countries only. In Britain, its white bells come forth in May; 
hence it is called bj some writers, the ** May lily." ** The author of 
the ' Mirror of the Months ' calls its white bells the 'little illumina- 
tion lamps;' and in their form they closely resemble the objects of 
his comparison. Hidden between their broad green leaves, and 
blooming unseen in the retired woodlands, we are accustomed, even 
from our childhood, to regard the lHy of the valley as an emblem of 
modesty." — Pratt 

s 
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Its balmj essence- breathes, where cowslips hang 

The dewy head, where purple yiolets lurk, 

With all the lowly children of the shade ; 450 

Or lie reclined beneath yon spreading ash 

Hung o'er the steep, whence borne on liquid wing 

The sounding culver shoots ; or where the hawk 

Lnvs 448. — The cowslip^ a well-known plant, flowers in April and 
Maj. In the midland counties of England, and in Scotland, where 
it is rare, it is often called Paigle; and in 'some parts of Kent the 
country people give it the name of fairy-cup. This flower was a 
fayoarite with the poets : thus Shakespeare says — 
" Thecowslips tall her pensioners be, 
In their gold coats spots yon see." 

And Ben Jonson has: 

"Bright day's eyes, and the lips of cows." 

The cowslip may have receiTed its name from its soft Telvety 
texture resembling that of a lip. 

Like 449,— The violet imparts its odonr to the woods and hedge- 
rows in the month of March. This sweetly scented flower is either 
of a beautiful purple colour, or white, and is often so completely 
hidden by its broad green leaTes, that it has been called the emblem 
of modesty. Few poets haTe failed to mention the ** sweet purple 
violet." To one, it has suggested the image of a secluded maiden ; 
to another, a beautiful eye has seemed a violet dropping dew ; and 
Shakespeare compares it to the dying cadence of plaintive music : 

'* That strain again I it had a dying fall; 
Oh I it came o'er my ear, like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour." — Merchant of Venice. 

JjNE 453. — Culverj (Sax.) cuJ/er, (L.) cdkimba, a pigeon. Here 
the Wiid Rock-pigeon^ the colommen of th3 Welsh, is meant. This 
pigeon, which is plentiful in Scotland, la the stock from which 
ornithologists generally now agree that the domestic pigeon and its 
varieties are derived. 

LiNB 453. — The hawk is, in all likelihood* the Peregrinti fakan^ 
which is conunon in some parts of Scotland. It makes its nest on 
l^igh rocks. Mr. Yarrell states that the Peregrine builds on vacioiu 
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High in the beetling cliff his eyry builds. 

There let the classic page thy fancy lead 455 

Through rural scenes, sueh as the Mantuan swain 

Paints in the matchless harmony of song ; 

Or catch thyself the landscape, gliding swift 

Athwart imagination's vivid eye ; 

Or, by the vocal woods and waters lulled, 46o 

And lost in lonely musing, in a dream, 

Confused, of careless solitude, where mix 

Ten thousand wandering images of things, 

Soothe every gust of passion into peace — 

All but the swellings of the softened heart, 465 

That waken, not disturb, the tranquil mind. 

Behold, yon breathing prospect bids the muse 
Throw all her beauty forth. But who can paint 
Like Nature ? Can imagination boast. 
Amid its gay creation, hues like. hers ? 470 

Or can it mix them with that matchless skill, 
And lose them in each other, as appears 
In every bud that blows ? If fancy, then, 

parts of the coast of Britaio, and more frequently in Scotland than 
in England. 

Lms 4t6A,rr-Be^tling, jutting; standing out from the main body. 
^ynf* or e^frie; the place where birds of prey construct their nests. 

Thus: 

** The eagle and the stork 

On cliffs and cedar tops their eyries build." — MtUon. 

' LnsE 455. — TTie Mauttum main is YirgiU See note to line 55. 

Line 469. — Like ; an adverb modifying paint Nature is in the 
objective, sovemed by the prepositioQ tOt understood. 

LiNB 470. — Like; an adjective qualifying Mies. 

Lnrs 472.— ^ is here equivalent to which r that matcUess skill 
which appears, &c. 

Lira 47^-^1/ fuacy, . . task; an adverbial sentence of con- 
dition to shall do. 

sa 
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Unequal fails beneath the pleasing task, 

Ah, what shall language do ? ah, where find words 475 

Tinged with so many colours ; and whose power, 

To life approaching, maj perfume my lays 

With that fine oil, those aromatic gales, 

That inexhaustive flow continual round ? 

Yet, though successless, will the toil delight. 480 

Come then, ye virgins and ye youths whose hearts 
Have felt the raptures of refining love ; 
And thou, Amanda, come, pride of my song ! 
Formed by the Graces, loveliness itself! 

Line 475. — Where; an adyerb modifying find; where shaU we 
find words tinged? &c. 

Line 476. — Whose power . . . ffoks; an adjectire sentence to 
words. 

Line 479. — That . . . round; an adjective sentence to gcUes. 

That inexhaustive, subject ; flow, predicate; continual round; the 
extension of tbe predicate. 

Line 480.— Yet will the toil delight, though it shouJd be 
successless. 

Line 480. — WiB Ae toil delight ; an example ofhyp&baton. 

Line 483. — ** Amanda was a Miss Young, daughter to Captain 
Gilbert Young, of the Gulyhill family, in DumfHessfaire ; and was 
married afterwards to Admiral Campbell. She was a fine sensible 
woman, and poor Thomson was desperately in lore with her.'* — 
James Bobertaon, Surgeon to the Household at Kew, 

The loss of Amanda is said to have accelerated the poet's death. 
Thomson addressed several verses and a song to Amanda. The 
latter begins thus: 

" Come, dear Amanda, quit the town. 
And to the rural hamlets fly I 
Behold { the wintry storms are gone; 
A gentle radiance fills the sky*' 

Line 484. — Formed by the Graces^ hvdiness itsdf; an enlarge- 
ment of Amanda, 

Line 484. — The Oraces in mythology were three beaatifal sisters 
who attended Venus. 
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Come with those downcast eyes, sedate and sweet, 485 
Those looks demure, that deeply pierce the soul — 
Where, with the light of thoughtful reason mixed, 
Shines lively fancy, and the feeling heart : 
O come I and while the rosy-footed May 
Steals blushing on; together let us tread 490 

The morning dews, and gather in their prime 
Fresh'blooming flowers, to grace thy braided hair, 
And thy loved bosom that improves their sweets. 

See, where the winding vale its lavish stores, 
Irrigttous, spreads. See, how the lily drinks 495 

Line 486. — Looks is in the objectiTe case, governed by the prepo- 
sition withy understood. 

LiNs 487. — Where . • . heart; an adjective sentence to lo<^. 

Line 489. — May; so called, according to some, from Maia, the 
mother of Mercury, to whom sacrifices were offered on the first day 
of this month. On Mat Dat the Romans had games in honour of 
Flora^ the goddess of flowers and fruits. In our own country, three 
or four centuries ago, this day was universally kept To go a-May^ 
ifig; May games; and the May-pole are terms that frequently occur. 

Most of our trees flower or blossom in May. This is the gay 
season for the fields, and the eye is delighted, wherever it falls, by 
something full of beauty. The old rhyme, that 

March winds and April showers 
Bring forth May flowers, 

is yeiy expressive of the order and dependence of the months. 
Various kinds of roses — ^the hawthorn, the apple, pear, &c., all ol 
which belong to the rose order — ^are generally in perfection during 
this month. 

LiNB 491. — Gather i a verb in the infinitive mood, governed by 
Uu Let us gather. 

Line 492.— To grace . . . hair; an adverbial extension to gather. 

Line 495. — Hoio the lily . • • luxuriant; a noun sentence to see. 

Line 495. — The lily. This is supposed to be the daffodil, or 
Lent lily, which is found wild in some parts of England. 8ome- 
timep, on the borders of rivulets in the country, one may see, 
among other river-side flowers, the ** daffodillies fill their cups with 
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The latent rill, scarce oozing through the grass, 

Of growth luxuriant ; or the humid bank. 

In fair profusion, decks. Long let us walk, 

Where the breeze blows from jon extended field 

Of blossomed beans. Arabia cannot boast 500 

A fuller gale of joy than, liberal, thence 

Breathes through the sense, and takes the ravished soul. 

Nor is the mead unworthy of thy foot. 

Full of fresh verdure, and unnumbered flowers. 

The negligence of Nature, wide and wild ; 505 

Where, undisguised by mimic Art, she spreads 

Unbounded beauty to the roving eye. 

Here their delicious task the fervent bees, 

tears;*' and sometimes one meets Tvith a patch of its strongly 
scented blossoms in the meadow. 

Line 499. — Where . . . beans; an adverbial sentence to toalk. 

LiNB 500. — Arabia, famed for its balms. Hence, Milton speaks of 
** Sabean odours from the spicj sbore 
Of Araby the Blest." 
And Shakespeare makes Lady Macbeth saj: 

** All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
This little hand." 

Line 503, &c. — The order is: The mead, fall of fresh verdare and 
unnunbered flowers, the negligence of Nature, wide and wild, is not 
unworthy of thy foot. 

Line 508. — Bees, Of bees there are three kinds, the woricing 
bees, the drones, and the queen. The queen is the parent bee, and 
to her all the rest are so attached, that they will follow her wherever 
she goes. The working bees, which form the mass of the popa« 
lation, are neuters; the drones are males f and the queens, of which 
there is generally but one in a hive, are the females. The neuters 
are divided into two classes — niarse^bees and taax'mdkers. The 
business of the former is to collect honey, to feed the larvsa, and to 
complete the combs and cells which have been founded by the others. 
The wa^>makers produce wax, which is an animal secretion, when 
new combs are required, or for the completion of such as are 
partially formed. 
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In swarming millions, tend : around, athwart, 
Through tho soft air the busy nations fly, 510 

Cling to the bud, and with inserted tube 
Suck its pure essence, its ethereal soul ; 
And oft, with bolder wing, they soaring dare 
The purple heath, or where the wild-thyme grows, 
And yellow load them with the luscious spoil. 515 

At length the finished garden to the view 
Its vistas opens, and its alleys green. 
Snatched through the verdant maze, the hurried eye 
Distracted wanders : now the bowery walk 
Of covert close, where scarce a speck of day 520 

Falls on the lengthened gloom, protracted sweeps ; 
Now meets the bending sky ; the river now 
Dimpling along, the breezy-ruffled lake, 
The forest darkening round, the glittering spire, 
The ethereal mountain, and the distant main. 525 

But why so far excursive ? when at hand, 

LiNB 511. — Tube. The mouth of the bee is famished on the 
lower lip with a proboscis, which appears to be almost as beaatifal 
in its structure as that of the elephant. When a bee alights on a 
flower, it runs to its centre, and, plunging its tongue into the liquid 
sweet, hurries back loaded to the hive. 

Lute 514. — TAe purple Jteath, Bees go to a considerable distance 
for honey, which they discover by the scent. Wild tracts of thyme, 
heath, furze, clover meadows, fields of beans, &c., are the favourite 
haunts of the bee. 

Line 515. — YeOow load. The bee, by means of its feathered 
hairs, collects from fiowers the fertilising dust of the anthers — the 
pollen for making bee-bread. Sometimes a bee is so discoloured 
with this powder as to look like a different insect, becoming white, 
yellow, or orange, according to the flowers it has selected : 

** From herb to herb she flies, 
From flower to flower, and loads her laVring thighs 
With treasured sweets.** 
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Along these blushing borders, bright with dew, 

And in yon mingled wilderness of flowers, 

Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace : 

Throws out the snowdrop and the crocus first ; 530 

The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, 

And polyanthus of unnumbered dyes ; 

The yellow wallflower, stained with iron-brown ; 

And lavish stock that scents the garden round; 

From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed, 535 

Anemones ; auriculas, enriched 

IiiNB 530. — Snowdrop, Its name signifies the intense whiteness 
which it possesses, and which few other blossoms exhibit in so great 
a degree. The common snowdrop is often in bloom from the month 
of January until Spring has quite taken possession of the Lind. 

Line 530. — Crocus, The purple Spring crocus is the species 
refbrred to. It grows in great quantities in the fields about Not- 
tingham. The wild crocus is more frequently of a yellow than any 
other colour. 

LiNB 5Z\. -^ Daisy ; that is, day* 8 eye; it opens at sunrise and 
closes at sunset. Chaucer calls it the ** eie of the daie/' and Spenser 
s^ng of " the little daizie, that at evening closes." Bums calls i( the 
" wee modest crimson>tipped flower." 

Like 531. — Primrose; that is, the prime or early rose ; and in 
other languages it has the same meaning. The French call it the 
" primev^re," first of the Spring, and its Latin name is Primula^ 
which also means first. 

Line 531. — Violet, See note to line 449. 

Line 532. — The polyanthus^ from pclus, many, and aiuAos, a 
flower, is a variety of the cowslip. 

Line 533. — Wall-Jlower, This is the cultivated wall-flower; the 
bloody tra/Z-flower of botanists. 

Line 534. — Stock, This flower, with its dark purple, red, or 
white blossoms, is generally cultivated on account of its fragrance 
and beauty. 

Line 536. — Anemones^ or wind-flowers, from (G.) anemos, wind. 
They were so called, in all likelihood, because they tremble and 
ihiver before the blasts of Spring. More than twenty snecies of 
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With shining meal o'er all their velvet leaves ; 

And full ranunculus, of glowing red. 

Then comes the tulip-race, where beauty plays 

Her idle freaks : from family diffused 540 

To family, as flies the father-dust, 

The varied colours run ; and, while they break 

On the charmed eye, the exulting florist marks, 

With secret pride, the wonders of his hand. 

No gradual blpom is wanting ; from the bud, 545 

anemone are cnldTated io this ccmntiy. The wood anemone begins 
to show its snowj bnds and beaatifally formed leaves towards the 
end of March. 

LiNB 536. — Aiiricttkut from (L.) auricttia^ from auris, the ear. 
These flowers, a species of primula, or primrose, obtained their 
name from the peculiar shape of their leares— 6ear*« ear. The 
auricula is very frequent in cottage-gardens, and assumes various 
colours under culture. It grows wild on the mountainous parts of 
Switzerland, Italy, and Germany. 

Line 538. — Eanunctdvs, from (L.) rana, a frog, because many 
species, like that animal, frequent watery places. The Asiatic 
ranunculus is a well-known and handsome flower. 

LiNB 539. — The tulip, frt>m (L.) tulipa, is a bulbous plant, much 
cultivated for its beauty. 

Lute 541. — The fa^ier^vsL The essential organs of a flower 
are, first, the stamens, or fertilising organs, and, second, the pistils, 
which are to be fertilised and bear the seeds. A stamen consists of 
two parts, namely, the filament or stalk, and the anther. The latter 
is the only essential part. It is a case, commonly with two lobes 
or cells, each opening lengthwise by a slit, at the proper time, and 
discharging & powder or dust-like substance, usually of a yellow colour. 
This powder is the pollen, or fertilising matter, to produce which is 
the sole office of the stamen. The poiZm falls upon the stigma or 
smnmit of the pistil, and, passing along it to the germ or ovary, 
therQ turns to seed. This germen swells and lengthens as the 
flower decays, and when the latter is quite dead, proves to be 
the seed-vessel, within which the ripening seeds may be perceived, 
if opened. 

S3 
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First-born of Spring, to Summer's musky tribes : 

Nor hjacinths, of purest virgin-white, 

Low-bent^ and blushing inward ; nor jonquils. 

Of potent fragrance ; nor narcissus fair, 

As o'er the fabled fountain hanging still ; 550 

Nor broad carnations ; nor gaj-spotted pinks ; 

Nor, showered from everj bush, the damask-rose. 

Line 546. — Mmky tribes i fragrant tribes; sweet-smellinir 
flowers, &c. 

Limb 547. — Hyacinths, (L.) hptuiinthua. Two species only of 
hyacinth, besides the native woodland flower the Harebell, are reared 
in oar gardens. The Oriental hyacinth has however many hundred 
varieties, distinguished chiefly by the various colours or forms of 
the flowers. The ancient poets told that the hyacinth received its 
name from Apollo, who unfortunately killed his friend, the youth 
Hyacinth, and then turned him into a flower, that he might ever bathe 
in morning dews, and drink the pure air of heaven. Hyacinths are 
used in the Greek isles at weddings, and worn both by the bride 
and her attendant maidens. 

Like 548.^-«/on^t7c9, from (F.) jonquUU, sometimes called the 
rush-leafed daffodils, bear beautiful flowers of various colours, yel^ 
low and white. 

Like 549. — Narcissus. The poet's Narcissus grows wild in some 
paits of England, but is not very common. It has a white flower, 
with a narrow red rim round the nectary. The story to which the 
poet refers is this. There was once a youth who was always ad- 
miring his own beauty, looking at his face reflected in clear poob 
and streams, till he was punished for his foolish vanity, by being 
changed into the flower which still hangs down its head, as he hung 
his over the water. 

Line 551. — Camalum«, from (F.) camatum, (L.) caro, flesh. These 
get their name fh>m the colour of the flower. Pinks belong to the 
same genus as the carnation, namely, that called Dianthus, which 
means ** flower of Gtod." The name shows the estimation in which 
these beautiful flowers were held. 

LiiTB 552 *— TAe damask rose; that is, the Damascus rose. ]>a- 
mascus, in Syria, was famous for its flowers, among which were rosea 
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Infinite numbers, delicacies, smells, 

With hues on hues expression cannot paint. 

The breath of Nature, and her endless bloom. 655 

Hail I Source of Beings ! Universal Soul 
Of heaven and earth ! Essential Presence, hail ! 
To Thee I bend the knee ; to Thee my thoughts, 
Continual, climb ; who, with a master-hand, 
Hast the great whole into perfection touched. 5S0 

By Thee the various vegetative tribes. 
Wrapt in a filmy net, and clad with leaves. 
Draw the live ether, and imbibe the dew. 
By Thee disposed into congenial soils. 
Stands each attractive plant, and sucks, and swells 565 
The juicy tide ; a twining mass of tubes. 
At Thy command the vernal sun awakes 
The torpid sap, detruded to the root 

Lnns 556, &c. — ** To this fine hymn the birds add their songs, 
each according to its kind : the untaught harmony of Spring comes 
from the clear sky, the tree>top, and the blooming hawthorn ; nor 
are the songsters unseen by the poet, who knows the haunts of each ; 
he giyes the bramble to the wren, the thorny brake to the blackbird, 
and the cload to the lark." — Cunningham, 

LiNB 562. — Filmi/ net ; the bark of trees, shrubs, &c. 

Line 563. — The food of plants consists of water and carbonic 
acid. The plant imbibes water by the roots, which are specially 
constructed for taking it in. Water, in the form of vapour, is also 
absorbed by the leaves. Plants also take in carbonic acid by their 
leaves. Every current, or breeze that stirs the foliage, brings to 
every leaf a succession of fresh atoms of carbonic acid, which it ab- 
sorbs through its thousands of breathing pores. Plants take in car- 
bonic acid also by their roots. Water and carbonic acid, therefore, 
taken in by the leaves or taken in by the roots, and carried up to 
the leaves as crude sap, are the general food of plants — are the raw 
materials out of which at least the fabric and a part of the general 
producta of the plant are made. — Gray's Botany, 

Like 568, &c. — ** Li the winter we commonly say that all vegeta- 
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By wintry winds, that now in fluent dance, 

And lively fermentation, mounting, spreads 570 

All this innumerous-coloured scene of things. 

As rising from the vegetable world 
My theme ascends, with equal wing ascend, 
My panting muse ; and hark, how loud the woods 
Invite you forth in all your gayest trim. 575 

Lend me your song, ye nightingales ! oh pour 
The mazy-running soul of melody 
Into my varied verse I while I deduce. 
From the first note the hollow cuckoo sings, 
The symphony of Spring, and touch a theme 5S0 

Unknown to fame — the passion of the groves. 

When first the soul of love is sent abroad, 
Warm through the vital air, and on the heart 
Harmonious seizes, the gay troops begin. 
In gallant thought^ to plume the painted wing ; £S5 

And try again the long-forgotten strain, 
At first faint-warbled. But no sooner grows 

tion is at rest, that the sap ceases to flow, new parts to be deyeloped, 
and old parts to enlarge. Bat this is not exactly true. It appeaxs, 
from experiment, that vegetation is at all times more or less active ; 
and that we ought to say that it is bmgaid in winter, and energetic 
in the spring and summer/' — LmdUy*8 Botany, 

LiNii 579. — The hollow cuckoo. The note of the cuckoo is mo- 
notonousj hence the epithet, ** hollow cuckoo." This bird builds no 
nest, but drops its eggs into the nests of other birds -, one only is 
supposed to be dropped by the same cuckoo into the same nest. The 
nests principally selected are those of the hedge sparrow, the pied 
wagtail, and the titlark. The cuckoo is the herald of Spring; hence 
Wordsworth says — 

f^ Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring.'* 

LuoB 580.^2^ symphony of Spring, The completion of 
deduce. 
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The soft infusion prevalent, and wide, 

Than, all alive, at once their joy o'erf ows 

In music unconfined. Up springs the lark, 590 

Shrill-voiced and loud, the messenger of morn : 

Ere jet the shadows flj, he mounted sings 

Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 

Calls up the tuneful nations. Every copse 

Deep-tangled, tree irregular, and bush 595 

Bending with dewy moisture, o'er the heads 

Of the coy quiristers that lodge within, 

Are prodigal of harmony. The thrush 

And woodlark) o'er the kind contending throng 

Line 590. — TTie lark. The sky-lark, a well-known song-bird, is 
the one to which the poet alludes. It is a modest looking bird, and 
cannot boast of any brilliancy of plumage. 

** Plain is his suit of sober brown, 
His speckled rest and dusky crown.*' 
And again : 

** The daisied lea he loves, where tufts of grass 
Luxuriant crown the ridge ; there, with his mate, 
He founds their lowly home, of withered bents. 
And coarsest spear-grass.*' 
Like 594. — Evety copse quiristers ; these form the sub- 
ject of are. Are prodigal of harmony may be taken as the predicate. 
Like 597. — That lodge withini An adjective sentence to qui- 
risters. 

Line 598. — The thrush frequents gardens and plantations, and 
feeds on worms, insects, and snails. This bird is a sweet songster, 
and most delightfully mingles in the concert of the groves. He 
begins to sing as early as February, and is known by the name of 
thrush, throstle, and mavis. 

Line 599. — The woodiark bears a considerable resemblance to the 
skylark; but it is rather smaller in size. The skylark cheers us 
when all things are cheering, but the woodiark cheers us when all 
else is desolate. He utters his song in a December morning, when 
** the san shines cold," all the while wheeling round and round in 
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Superior beard, run through the sweetest length 600 

Of notes ; when listening Philomela deigns 

To let them J07, and purposes, in thought 

Elate, to make her night excel their day. 

The blackbird whistles from the thomj brake ; 

The mellow bull^nch answers from the grove ; 605 

the air, without attempting to soar. This bird sings also in tlie 
Spring ; but at that time the notes of other songsters ahnost drown 
the voice of the woodlark. It delights in groves and copses, or 
qoiet pastures. It sings on the wing, and its notes are rich, sweet, 
and melodious. 

TjTse 601. — Philomela is another name of the nightingale. This 
bird is called Philomela, because it is said that Philomela, the daughter 
of Pandion, king of Athens, was turned into a nightingale. Though 
so universally esteemed for its vocal powers, the nightingale cannot 
boast of the variety or the richness of its plumage. This bird visits 
our groves only in the Spring and Summer months, and leaves us in 
August It is found chiefly in the south and east of England. Mr. 
Gould says that Devonshire appears to be its limit westward, and 
Doncaster in Yorkshire its northern boandary. The nightingale 
not only sings in the night, but also during the day when the female 
is sitting on the eggs. As soon as the young are hatched, he leaves 
off singing, and joins the female in the care of providing for the 
young. The female nightingale is here spoken of (fine 603), as is 
usual with the poets ; but the song is due mainly if not exclusively 
to the male. 

Limb 604. — JTie blackbird frequents woods and thickets, chiefly 
evergreens, and feeds on berries, fruit, insects, and worms. Black- 
birds do not fly in flocks ; they pair early, and are among the first 
that render the jBTOves vocal. 

Like 605. — The buUfinch is common in every part of onr island, 
as well as in most parts of Europe. The usual haunts of these birds 
during Summer are woods and thickets; they also frequent. oar 
orchards and gardens in the Spring, seeking not only the insects 
which are lodged in the tender buds of fruit-trees, but feeding on 
the b^ds themselves. The wild note of the buUflnch is a soft low 
twitter; but when taken young, and brought up in a cage, snch is its 
docility and power of imitation, that it becomes an excellent finger. 
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Nor are the linnets, o'er the flowering furze 

Poured out profusely, silent : joined to these 

In numerous songsters, in the freshening shade 

Of new-sprung leaves, their modulations mix 

Mellifluous. The jay, the rook, the daw, 6lo 

And each harsh pipe, discordant heard alone, 

Aid the full concert ; while the stockdove breathes 

A melancholy murmur through the whole. 

LiKB 606. — Linneta, The linnet, a well-known song-bird, fre- 
quents open commons and gorsy fields. It bnilds its nest in some 
thick bosh or hedge, preferring the white-thorn and the fnrze. 
Linnets feed on yarious seeds, and are particnlarlj fond of linseed, 
that is, the seed of the flax; from which circumstance, it is said, 
they derive their name. They are also termed flax-finches. 

Lime 610. — The jay is the most elegant bird of the crow kind in 
Britain, and is distinguished not only for the beautiful arrangement 
of its colours, but also for its harsh, grating notes. It possesses the 
power of imitating the human voice. 

Like 610. — The rook is a social bird, fond of living about the 
abodes of man, and even of building in the heart of crowded cities. 
The food of the rook consists principally of worms and various sorts 
of insects. Books are valuable in destroying the grub of the 
cockchafer, that does great damage by eating the roots of the com. 

Line 610. — The daw, or jackdaw. These birds frequent church 
fteeples, old towers, and ruins, in flocks, where they build their 
nests. They are easily tamed, and, like the jackdaw, may be 
taught a variety of words. 

Line 612.~^u2. The subject of aid is — the jay , the rook, the 
daw^ and each harsh pipe. 

Line 612. — Discordant; in fhll, which is discordant, when it is 
heard alone. 

Line 612. — TTie stockdove is the wood-pigeon. In Summer^ 
line 615, 

** The stockdove only through the forest coos. 
Mournfully hoarse." 

It was thought that from this pigeon all the difiereiit varieties 
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'Tis love creates their melodj, and all 
This waste of masic is the voice of love ; 615 

That even to birds and beasts the tender arts 
Of pleasing teaches. Hence the glossj kind 
Try every winning way inventive love 
Can dictate, and in courtship to their mates 
Pour forth their little souls. First, wide around, 620 
With distant awe, in airy rings they rove, 
Endeavouring by a thousand tricks to catch 
Tiie cunning, conscious, half-averted glance 
Of their regardless charmer. Should she seem, 
Softening, the least approvance to bestow, 625 

Their colours burnish, and, by hope inspired^ 
They brisk advance ; then, on a sudden struck, 
Retire disordered ; then again approach ; 
In fond rotation spread the spotted wing, 
And shiver every feather with desire. 630 



derived their origin ; hence the name, stock-dove. It is, however, 
now believed that the rock-dove is the parent stock. The stock- 
dove makes its nest of twigs, in the holes of trees, and lays only two 
eggs of a pure white colour. The male and female perform the 
office of incubation by turns, and feed their young by casting up 
the provisions which they have treasured up in their capacious crop. 

LiNB 614. — '7Y*, for t* is. This is an example of apfueresis, 
a figure by which a letter is cut off from the beginning of a word. 

Liins 614. — It is love which creates their melody. 

Line 616. — TTiat teaches the tender arts of pleasing even to birds 
and beasts ; an adjective sentence to voice of love. 

Line SIS,— {Which) inventive love can dictate; an adjective 
sentence to way. 

Line 624. — Charmer comes from (L.) carmen^ a song, a verse j 
(F.) charme, 

I/iNE 624. — Should she seem. This is to be attached to burnish 
and advance, lines 626, 627, by if. Their colours burnish if she 
should seem, &c. 
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Connubial leagues agreed, to the deep woods 
Thej haste away, all as their fancy leads, 
Pleasure, or food, or secret safety prompts ; 
That Nature's great command may be obeyed, 
Nor all the sweet sensations they perceive 635 

Indulged in vain. Some to the holly-hedge 
Nestling repair, and to the thicket some ; 
Some to the rude protection of the thorn 
Commit their feeble offspring. The cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few, 640 

Their food its insects, and its moss their nests. 
Others, apart, far in the grassy dale, 
( h' roughening waste, their humble texture weave. 
But most in woodland solitudes delight. 
In unfrequented glooms, or shaggy banks, 645 



Line 631. — Connubial leagues agreed, A nomiLatlTe absolute. 

Line 632. — All ; an adjective qnalilying they. 

Line 633, — Pleasure prompts ; food prompts. 

Line 634. — That Nature*s .... obeyed; an adyerbial sentence 
of purpose to haste away. 

Line 635. — Nor are all, &c 

Line 641. — Its insects being their food, and its moss forming 
their nests. Nominatiyes absolute. 

Line 641, &a— The business of most birds daring their whole 
lives is nest-building. The smaller birds, among which are all those 
wiih which we are best acquainted, as the thrushes, blackbirds, 
sparrows, nearly all build new nests every year. The martin, 
swallow, and wren occupy the same places year after year, some 
of these repairing their old nests, and others building new ones. 

Line 642. — Others^ &c. The order is : Others, apart, weave, far 
in the grassy dale or in the roughening waste, their humble texture. 
But most of them delight in woodland solitudes, in unfrequented 
glooms, or in shaggy banks, which are steep, and which are divided 
by a babbling brook, where murmurs soothe them all the livelong 
day, when they are fixed by kind duty. 
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Steep, and divided bj a babbling brook, 

Whose murmurs soothe them all the livelong day, 

When by kind duty fixed. Among the roots 

Of hazel, pendent o'er the plaintive stream. 

They frame the first foundation of their domes ; 650 

Dry sprigs of trees, in artful fabric laid. 

And bound with clay 'together. Now 'tis nought 

But restless hurry through the busy air. 

Beat by unnumbei*ed wings. The swallow sweeps 

The slimy pool, to build his hanging house 655 

I^iKE 646. — "And pore upon the brook, that babbles hjJ* — Gray. 
Line 650. — The instinct of birds is nowhere more clearly and 
wonderfully shown than in the structure and materials of their nests. 
Some of the nests, indeed, display a degree of ingenuity so much 
beyond what we could expect from these little architects, that they 
elicit the admbation of all beholders, and are preserved in cabinets 
as works of curiosity. The smallest amount of observation makes 
manifest to everyone the great diversity of their situation, structure, 
and materials. 

Like 654.-7^ swallow, here mentioned, is the house martin, 
whose nest everyone has seen fixed under the eaves of houses, and 
the upper angles of windows. He does not " sweep the slimy pool " 
for the materials of his building, but collects little pellets of mud or 
clay wherever he can find them. These pellets are moistened with 
saliva in order to make them adhere firmly. One layer of x>ellets is 
allowed to harden before another is applied ; thus carefully and 
securely does he bind his nest. The swallows leave England in 
Autumn for the myrtle and orange groves of Italy, and for the palms 
of Afirica. The swallows are great favourites with the poets ; 
thus : — 

** The guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his loved masonry, that heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here." — Shakespeare. 

** Whence drew the martin his superior skill. 
To knead and tamper, mason-like, the slime 
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Intent. And often, from the careless back 

Of herds and flocks, a thousand tagging bills 

Pluck hair and wool ; and oft, when unobserved, 

Steal from the barn a straw : till soft and warm, 

Clean and complete, their habitation grows. 660 

As thus the patient dam. assiduous sits, 
Not to be tempted from her tender task, 
Or bj sharp hunger or hj smooth delight, 
Though the whole loosened Spring around her blows, 
Her sympathizing lover takes his stand 665 

High on the opponent bank, and ceaseless sings 
The tedious time awaj ; or else supplies 
Her place a moment, while she sudden flits 
To pick the scanty meal. The appointed time 
With pious toil fulfilled, the callow joung, 670 

Warmed and expanded into perfect life, 
Their brittle bondage break, and come to light ; 
A helpless family, demanding food 

Of street or stagnant pool, and build aloft. 
Beneath the cornice brink or shadj porch, 
His snug depending house ? " — Hurdes. 

Lu7E 661. — Assiduoua sits; a happy phrase to denote incubation* 
or the act of sitting on eggs to hatch them. It comes from assideoy 
I sit close on. 

LiNB 661, &c. — ^Most birds are peculiarly diligent and sensitive 
during the season of incubation. In some, the male is constantly 
in attendance, watching an opportunity of defending his mate 
against all intrusion. In other instances, the parents take turns in 
sitting on the eggs, thus allowing each other opportunities for 
exercise and feeding. In this respect the pigeons are good 
examples. 

liiNB 673, &c. — The length of time daring which young birds 
require the care of their parents is quite different in the various 
species. The young quails, partridges, and chickens, follow their 
mothers as soon as they escape from the shell, and obtain their 
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With constant clamour. Oh, what passions then, 

What melting sentiments of kindly care, 675 

On the new parents seize ! Away they fly. 

Affectionate, and undesiring bear 

The most delicious morsel to their young ; 

Which equally distributed, again 

The search begins. Even so a gentle pair, 680 

By fortune sunk, but formed of generous mould, 

And charmed with cares beyond the vulgar breast^ 

In some lone cot amid the distant woods, 

Sustained alone by providential Heaven, 

Oft, as they weeping eye their infant train, 685 

Check their own appetites and give them all. 

Nor toil alone they scorn : exalting love, 
By the great Father of the Spring inspired, 
Gives instant courage to the fearful race^ 



food, consisting of insects or seeds, with little troable to their 
parents. 

A great proportion of birds, however, feed their young in the 
nest for weeks, or even months. Those which build nests on 
trees or in holes are under the necessity of feeding their progeny 
until they are able to fly ; and some, as the robins and the spar- 
rows, continue to do so until they are nearly as large as tiieir 
parents. 

Line 679. — TFAtcA=s which morsel being equally distributed; which 
is an adjective qualifying morsel, and morsel is in the nominative 
absolute. 

liiHE 680. — So a genUe pair, &c. : a beautiful simile, 

LiNB 680. — Even so, &c. The order is : A gentle pair, by for- 
tune sunk, but formed of generous mould, and charmed with cares 
beyond the vulgar breast, sustained alone by providential Heaven, in 
some lone cot, amid the distant woods {subject), check {predicate), 
oft even so (extensions\ their own appetites (object), as they weeping 
eye their infant train, and give all the food to them. As they, &c. ; aa 
adverbial sentence to check. 
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And to the simple, art. With stealthy wing, 690 

Should some rude foot their woody hautits molest. 

Amid a neighbouring bush they silent drop, 

And whirring thence, as if alarmed, deceive 

The unfeeling school-boy. Hence, around the head 

Of wandering swain, the white-winged plover wheels 605 

Her sounding flight, and then directly on 

In long excursion skims the level lawn. 

To tempt him from her nest. The wild-duck, hence, 

0*er the rough moss, and o'er the trackless waste 

LiNB 690. — Art 18 in the objectiye case, governed bj the verb 
gives, understood. 

LiNB 690. — With stealthy wing. An extension of drop, line 692. 
The order is : They silently drop with stealthy wing, amid a neigh- 
booring bush, if some mde foot should molest their woody 
haunts, &c. 

Like 695. — The white-winged plover is the lapwing or peewit. It 
is called lapwing from the slow movement of its wing in flight ; and 
its peculiar note has suggested the name of peewit The unchang- 
ing sounds, pee-wit, pee-toit, are called by Goldsmith *' unvaried 
cries.'* *' This bird is about the size of a pigeon, and belongs to the 
snipe and plover tribe. It bailds a slight artificial nest on the ground, 
and lays four eggs of an olive cast spotted with black. The young 
birds run about very soon after they are hatched. During this 
period the old ones are very assiduous in their attention to their 
charge ; on the approach of any person, they flutter round bis head 
with great inquietude, and if he persists in advancing they will 
endeavour to draw him away, by running along the ground as if 
lame, and thereby inviting pursuit." — Maunder's Nat, Hist 

Link 698. — 77^ wild-duck, which adopts the same ** pious fraud *' 
as the plover, makes her nest and rears her young generally in the 
most sequestered mosses or bogs, far from the haunts of man, and 
hidden from his sight among high grass, reeds, and rushes. Waterton 
says, she covers her eggs with hay eTery time that she voluntarily 
leaves her nest during the period of incubation, even when the nest 
is not near the water. 
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The heath-hen jButters, pious fraud ! to lead 70O 

The hot-pursuing' spaniel far astraj. 

Be not the muse ashamed here to bemoan 
Her brothers of the grove, by tyrant man 
Inhuman caught, and in the narrow cage 
From liberty confined, and boundless air. 705 

Dull are the pretty slaves, their plumage dull, 
Ragged, and all its brightening lustre lost ; 
Nor is that sprightly wildness in their notes. 
Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the beech. 
Oh then, ye friends of love and love-taught song, 710 
Spare the soft tribes, this barbarous art forbear I 
If on your bosom innocence can win. 
Music engage, or piety persuade. 

But let not chief the nightingale lament 
Her ruined care, too delicately framed 715 

To brook the harsh confinement of the cage. 
Oft when, returning with her loaded bill, 
The astonished mother finds a vacant nest, 
By the hard hand of unrelenting clowns 
Eobbed, to the ground the vain provision falls ; 720 

Her pinions rufile, and, low-drooping, scarce 
Can bear the mourner to the poplar shade, 



Javb 700. — The keath-hen, which uses the same stratagem as the 
dock and plover, is the water-hen or mooT'hen, which frequents fresh 
waters, and swims and dives about, or runs on land with equal ease 
and swiftness. 
Lnra 719— ♦* To wring 

Prom the hard hands of peasants their vile trash." 

Shakespeare, 

Clowns, — This word is derived from (L.) co/omw, one who culti- 
vates the soil. 
LiNB 721. — LoW'drooping, The order is : Anil her pmioii% low- 
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Where all abandoned to despair she sings 

Her sorrows through the night ; and^ on the bough 

Sole-sitting, still at every djing fall 725 

Takes up again her lamentable strain 

Of winding woe, till wide around the woods 

Sigh tp her song, and with her wail resound. 

But now the feathered youth their former bounds, * 
Ardent, disdain ; and, weighing oft their wings, 7S0 

Demand the free possession of the sky. 
This one glad office more, and then dissolves 
Parental love at once, now needless grown : 
Unlavish Wisdom never works in vain, 
'Tis on some evening, sunny, grateful, mild, 735 

When nought but balm is breathing through the woods. 
With yellow lustre bright, that the new tribes 
Visit the spacious heavens, and look abroad 
On Nature's common, far as they can see 
Or wing their range and pasture. O'er the boughs 740 
Dancing about, still at the giddy verge 
Their resolution fails — their pinions still, 
In loose libration stretched, to trust the void 

drooping, can scarce bear the moamer to the poplar shade, where 
she, all abandoned to despair, sings her sorrows throagh the nighL 
Where she, &c., an adjective sentence to shade. 

Line 724. — And wherOf on the bough sole-sitting, she takes up again, 
&c. ; adjective sentence to shade, and co-ordinate to the preceding 
sentence. 

Line 727.— Tiff unde . . . song; an adverbial sentence of time to 
takes up. 

Line 728. — And till wide around the woods resound with her wail. 
An adverbial sentence to takes up, and co-ordinate to the one going 
before. 

Line 737. — TTiat the new tribes ,.. . heavens; and that the new 
tribes look . . . common. Each of these is a noon sentence in appo- 
sition with it, line 735. 
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Trembling refuse — ^till down before them fly 

The parent guides, and chide, exhort, command, 745 

Or push them off. The surging air receives 

The plumy burden ; and their self-taught wings 

Winnow the waving element. On ground 

Alighted, bolder up again they lead, » 

Farther and farther on, the lengthening flight ; 750 

Till, vanished every fear, and every power 

Roused into life and action, light in air 

The acquitted parents see their soaring race, 

And, once rejoicing, never know them more. 

High from the summit of a craggy cliff, 755 

Hung o*er the deep, such as amazing frowns 
On utmost Kilda's shore, whose lonely race 

LiNB 745. — The parent guides. The order is : Till the parent- 
gnides flj down before them, and ^7/ they chide, exhort, command, 
or push them off. 

LiNB 746.— Surging air; the air that acts as the snrges or waves 
of the sea. 

** Nor on the surges of the boundless otr.*' — Autumn, 

Line 751. — Till . . . race. An adverbial sentence to lead. 

Line 754. — Once rejoicing; an enlargement of the acquitted 
parents, which must be supplied. 

Line 757. — Kilda (St.), a small and lonely island in the At- 
lantic Ocean, is about 112 miles west of the northern extremity of 
Jjdww, one of the islands of the Hebrides. ** The whole appearance 
of this rocky isle is wild and impressive ; a great portion of its 
sea-front being composed of perpendicular precipices, which in some 
parts rise to a height of many hundred feet, exhibiting here and 
there vast dark caverns excavated by the action of the sea ; alter- 
nating with groups of rugged pinnacles of the most fantastic forms, 
wrought by the same powerful agency." — Imp. Gazetteer. It is 
called utmost Kilda, because it is the farthest or remotest of the 
Western Iblands of Scotland. 

Line 757.— TA« royal eagk, Sec. The order is ; The royal eagle 
draws his vigorous young, strong -pounced and ardent with paternal 
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Resign the setting sun to Indian worlds, 
The royal eagle draws his vigorous young ; 
Strong-pounced, and ardent with paternal fire. 760 

Now fit to raise a kingdom of their own 
He drives them from his fort^ the towering seat, 
For ages^ of his empire ; which, in peace, 
Unstained he holds, while many a league to sea 
He wings his course, and preys in distant isles. t65 

Should I my steps turn to the rural seat. 



fire, from the high Clofty) snmmit of a craggy cliff, hung o*er the 
deep, such as ihe cliff is which amazing frowns on utmost Edlda*s 
shore, whose lonely race resign the setting sun to Indian worlds. 

Like 759. — The royal eagle is, no douht, the golden eagky which is 
common in Scotland. This noble bird, the emblem of courage and 
power, preys on hares, rabbits, lambs, fawns, &c. ; but never on 
earrion, unless compelled by extreme hunger. In the Book of Job, 
eh. xxxix. 27-29, we have the following beautiful description of 
the eagle : '* Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, and make 
her nest on high? She dwelleth and abideth on the rock, upon the 
crag of the rock, and the strong place. From thence she seeketh 
her prey, and her ejeB behold afar off." 

Line 760. — Strong-pounced, Pdunce is properly one of the front' 
claws of a bird of prey, from (L,)pugnu8, the fist, or clenched hand; 
(F.) ponce. 

Line 766. — Should /, &c • . • kind^ line 772. The order is: 
I might survey the yarious polity of the mixed household, (a) if I 
should turn my steps to the rural seat, (b) whose lofty elms and 
venerable oaks invite the rook, (c) who builds his airy city high 
amid the boughs in early Spring, and (d) who, well pleased, cease- 
less caws there amusive.— a is an adverbial sentence to survey ; b is 
an adjective sentence to seat; c is an adjective sentence fo roohg 
<f is an adjective sentence to rookj and co-ordinate with c. 

Line 7 66 — ^In lines 766 and 771, we have examples of inversion, 
which are common in- poetry. The objective in each case comes 
between the auxiliaiy and fJie verb. This species of inversion is- 
Texy beaatifttl. 

r 
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Whose lofty elms and venerable oaks 

Invite the rook, who high amid the boaghSy 

In early Springs his airy city buUdSy 

And ceaseless caws amusive— •there^ well-pleased, 770 

I might the various polity survey 

Of the mixed household-kind/ The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around. 

Fed and defended by the fearless cock ; 

Whose breast with ardour flames, as on he walks 775 

Graceful, and crows defiance. In the pond, 

The finely-chequered duck before her train 

Eows garrulous. The stately-sailing swan 

Gives out her snowy plumage to the gale ; 

And, arching proud his neck, with oary feet 780 

Lob 770. — The cawing and the bnstle of a rookery begin at the 
earliest dawn. ** And long before a single stick or particle of otiier 
material is carried to the rookery, the rooks themselyes, with much 
ceremonious clamour and cawing, are in the daily habit of paying 
regular visits at stated hours to the trees they are about to occupy, 
on which occasions we may presume they hold council, select their 
sites, and form their plans and calculations, as do other buildexsL** 
JRev, Mr. Bree. 

LiHB 772.-7^ earefid hen. — Of the affisction of the hen for her 
young, we can give no more beautiful illustration than the following: 
** O Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! which killest the prophets, and stonest 
them that are sent unto thee $ how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, €u a hen doth gather her brood under her tgnnga, and 
ye would not."—XuAe xiii 34. 

LniB 776.— ^luf crott;«»and as he crow8| an adyerbial sentence 
ta flames, and co-ordinate to he waJhe, &e. 

LcfB 777. — Finefy^hequered, also written ehecheredf that is, 
variegated, 

Ldtb 780. — ^The neck of birds U, in general, longer and more 
moveable than that of quadrupeds. As it is by means of the beak 
that their food is picked up from the earth, the neck, or C€rvtca/part 
of the vertebral oolomn, is longer in proportion as Uie bird is more 
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Bears forward fierce^ and guards his osier-isle, 
Protective of his yoang. The tarkej nigh, 
Loud-threatening, reddens ; while the peacock spreads 

elevated by the length of its legs. In swimming birds, which, like 
the swan, plonge their head into the water to take their prey, the 
length of the neck surpasses that of the tmnk. The nnmber of 
yertebrse differs much, according to the different species of bird. It 
is commonly twelve or fifteen j bat in the sparrow it is only nine, 
while in the swan it reaches the extraordinary number of twenty- 
three. It is to this bountiful provision that this bird owes much of 
its grace and elegance; and this characteristic feature is justly 
noticed by the poets:— 

** The swan, with archdd neck 

Between her white wings proudly mantling, rows 

Her state with oary feet." — Milton, 

^ His arched neck and snowy bosom swell 
Light on the emerald wave." — Bidlake. 

LnnD 782. — The original of the domestic turkey is the wild turkey 
of America, which is abundant, at the present time, in the north- 
west districts lying upon the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, and in 
some parts of Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee. The 
Spaniards discovered this bird in Mexico, or New Spain, carried it 
home with them to Europe, and domesticated it From Spain it 
was introduced into England in^he reign of Henry YIIL It 
obtained its name firom the idea that it came from Tvrkeif, 

Limb 783. — The common peacock is of Eastern origin, being found 
in the greatest abundance in the neighbourhood of the Ganges, and 
in the extensive plains of India, in the kingdom of Siam, &c From 
India it was brought into Qreeoe ; and towards the decline of the 
Boman Bepnblic it was introduced into Rome, and was esteemed as 
one of the choicest luxuries of the table. It is not known when 
peacocks were first introduced into J^ngland. 

The plumage or trttin of the peacock, so justly admired and 
celebrated in prose and verse, is not the tot'/, though generally called 
sa The real tail serves as a fulcrum to prop up the train, which is 
long and top-heavy, when set on end. Spenser calls the train the 
tail of the peacock, thus: 

** The gods stand gassing on, when she does ride 

V2 
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His every-coloured glory to the son, 

And swims in radiant majesty along. 785 

O'er the whole homely scene, the cooing dove 

Flies thick in amorous chase, and wanton rolls 

The glancing eye, and turns the changeful necL 

While thus the gentle tenants of the shade 
Indulge their purer loves, the rougher world 790 

Of brutes, below, rush furious into flame 
And fierce desire. Through all his lusty veins 
The bull, deep-scorched, the raging passion feels. 
Of pasture sick, and negligent of food. 
Scarce seen, he wades among the yellow broom, 796 

While o'er his ample sides the rambling sprays 
Luxuriant shoot ; or through the mazy wood 
Dejected wanders, nor the enticing bud 
Crops, though it presses on his careless sense. 
And oft, in jealous maddening fancy wrapt, 800 

He seeks the fight ; and, idly butting, feigns 
His rival gored in every knotty trunk. 
Him should he meet, the bellowing war begins : 

Drawn of fayrt peacocks^ that excel in pride, 

And full of Argus ejed, their tayUa despredden wide." 

Milton sajs— 

^ The other, whose gay train 
Adorns him, colonr'd with the florid hue 
Of rainbows, and stany eyes." 

Lnns 794.— Compare the following lines with Georg, hookiii. 
lines 209-228. 
LiKB 803. — 

*< For thee the lion loathes the taste of blood, 
For thee the bulla rMkno through the wood." — Dryden: 

Line 803. — Him .... mett. An adyerbial conditional sentence 
to hegina. Th^ bellowing war begins, (/"he should meet him. The 
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Their eyes flash fury ; to the hollowed earth, 

Whence the sand flies, they mutter bloody deeds, 805 

And groaning deep the impetuous battle mix ; 

While the fair heifer, balmy-breathing, near. 

Stands kindling up their rage. The trembling steed, 

With this hot impulse seized in every nerve, 

Nor heeds the rein, nor hears the sounding thong ; 810 

Blows are not felt ; but, tossing high his head, 

And by the well-known joy to distant plains 

Attracted strong, all wild he bursts away ; 

(yer rocks, and woods, and craggy mountains flies ; 

And, neighing, on the aerial summit takes 815 

The exciting gale ; then, steep-descending, cleaves 

The headlong torrents foaming down the hills, 

principal connective of conditional sentences is if. The following, 
which may be considered as of kindred meaning with if are also 
used: tadesM (ifnot), thought leat, except, provided that, 

Ijnb 805. — Whence — from which . . . , flies. An adjective 
sentence to earth. The order is: l^ey mutter bloody deeds to the 
hoOowed earth, from which the sandflies, &c. 

Line 807. — The fair heifer. This is Virgil's ybnnoAi juoenca, 

LnrE 808. — ^Tbe order is : The trembling steed, seized with the 
hot impulse in every nerve, heeds not the rein, and hears not the 
sounding thong. 

Lute 813. — AJU toiZia quite wild ; completely wild. 

Line 815. — Neighing; a participle, used as an adjective qualifying 
steed, 

LnvE 815. — ASricd, This is an example of dusresis, Diseresis 
is the separation into different syllables of two contiguous vowels 
that might unite in a diphthong. This figure is usually indicated bj 
placing two dots over the last of the separated vowels. 

Life 816. — The order is : Then the trembling steed, descending 
the steep, cleaves the torrent foaming down the hills, even where the 
madness of the straitened stream turns round in black eddies — such 
is the force with which (adjective sentence) his frantic heart and 
sinews swell. 
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Even where the madness of the straitened stream 

Turns in black eddies round — such is the force 

With which his frantic h^eart and sinews swelL 820 

Nor undelighted by the boundless Spring 
Are the broad monsters of the foaming deep : 
From the deep oose and gelid cavern roused. 
They flounce and tumble in unwieldy joy. 
Dire were the strain, and dissonant, to sing 825 

The cruel raptures of the savage kind ; 
How, by this flame their native wrath sublimed, 
They roam, amid the fury of their heart, 
The far-resounding waste in fiercer bands, 
And growl their horrid loves. But thief, the theme 880 
I sing, enraptured, to the British fair. 
Forbids ; and leads me to the mountain brow, 
Where sits the shepherd on the grassy turf, 
Inhaling, healthful, the descending sun. 

Lnra 821.— iVbf taideUghted; that iB, they are delighted. Two 
negatives are here elegantly nsed to express an aflSnnatkm, one being 
the prefix of a deriyative word. 

lOBB 824. — 7%ejf, roused from the deep ooxe and gdid cavern^ sub- 
ject ', flounce and twnbkf comp. predicate ; m unwiddyjcyi extension 
of the predicate. 

To flounce is to roll about and plunge np and down. In the 
paraphrase of Psalm cIy. Thomson has — 

" Monsters that floonce npon the boiling tide." 

LiNB 830. — But this . . . .forbids. This is an example of inver' 
sion. The objective this precedes both the nominative and the 
transitive verb bj which the objective is governed. 

The order is: Bnt the theme which I, enraptured, sing to the 
British fair, forbids this recital 

Lime 833. — Where, . . .sun. An adjective sentence to mountain- 
brow. The order is : Where (on which) the healthful shepherd sits 
inhaling the descending sun ; that is, the cool atr, when the heat of 
day is dedining. 
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Around him feeds his many-bleating flock, 835 

Of yarious cadence ; and his sportive lambs. 

This way and that convolved, in friskful glee, 

Their frolics play. And now the sprightly race 

Invites them forth ; when swift, the signal given, 

They start away, and sweep the massy mound. 840 

That runs around the hill ; the rampart once 

Of iron war, in ancient barbarous times, 

When disunited Britain ever bled, 

Lost in eternal broil : ere yet she grew 

To this deep«laid indissoluble state, 845 

Where wealth and commerce lift the golden head ; 

And o'er our labours liberty and law 

Impartial watch — ^the wonder of a world I 

What is this mighty breath, ye curious, say, 
That, in a powerful language, felt not heard, 850 

Instructs the fowls of heaven, and through their breast 
These arts of love difluses ? What, but God ? 
Inspiring God I who, boundless spirit all, 

LnfE 835. — 'His maiiy*bleatmg flock, of yarions cadence (gubfect)^ 
feed (predicate) aroand him (extenaion). 

Line 837. — Convolved means, properly, tvlled together, Thomson 
uses it in the sense of running round in opposite ways. 

LiNfl 840. — Mound is something raised as a defence or fbrtificfr- 
tion, nsaallj of earth or stone ; and rampart is that which defends 
from assault. 

LiNB 847. — And where (in which) liberty and law watch im- 
partially o*er onr labours. An adjective sentence to sUUSy and 
co-ordinate with the preceding. 

Lms 848. — Wonder is in apposition with state^ line 845. 

Lmc 849. — Ye curious, saif, what is this mighty breath. What • . . 
breath; a noun sentence to say. 

LnoB 852. — But, meaning except, is a preposition. 

LiVB 852, &c — ** For in Him we live, and moye. and have onr 
being'* (Acts xrii. 28). 
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And unremitting energy, pervades, 

Adjusts, sustains, and agitates the whole. 855 

He ceaseless works alone, and yet alone 

Seems not to work ; with such perfection framed 

Is this complex stupendous scheme of things. 

But, though concealed, to every purer eye 

The informing Author in His works appears : S60 

Chief, lovely Spring, in thee, and thy soft scenes, 

The Smiling God is seen ; while water, earth, 

And air attest His bounty — which exalts 

The brute creation to this finer thought, 

And annual melts their undesigning hearts S65 

Profusely thus in tenderness and joy. 

Still let my song a nobler note assume, 
And sing the infusive force of Spring on man ; 
When heaven and earth, as if contending, vie 

Line 855. — <* The all-perfect hand 

That poised, impels, and roles the steady whole." — Summer, 

Line 859. — Though He is concealed. An adverbial sentence to 
Appears. 

LixE 860. — Informing, from informo, I shape, I fashion ; hence 
informing mQoas fashioning, , 

Line 861. — Chief for chiefly ; an example of enaUage^ The 
order is : Lovely Spring, the Smiling God is chiefly seen in thee and 
in thy soft scenes } while water^ &c., an adverbial sentence to ii 
seen. 

Line 865. — And which annually melts their • . . ,joy. An adjec- 
tive sentence to bounty, and co-ordinate to which melts, . . . thought 

Line 865. — Annual is an adjective used as an adverb. See note 
to 861. 

Line 8^7,-^ Assume is a verb in the infinitive mood, governed by 
let. The sign of the infinitive to is understood. 

The subject 19 thou; the predicate is let; and the completion Is 
my song assume a nobler note. Here song is the direct object of let, 
assume the indirect object of let, and note the object of assume. 
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To raise his being, and serene his soul. 870 

Can he forbear to join the general smile 

Of Nature ? Can fierce passions vex his breas^ 

While every gale is peace, and every grove 

Is melody ? Hence ! from the bounteous walks 

Of flowing Spring, ye sordid sons of earth, 875 

Hard, and unfeeling of another's woe, 

Or only lavish to yourselves ; away I 

But come, ye generous minds, in whose wide thought. 

Of all his works, creative bounty burns 

With warmest beam ; and on your open front 880 

And liberal eye sits, from his dark retreat 

Inviting modest want. Nor till invoked 

Can restless goodness wait : your active search 

Leaves no cold wintry comer unexplored ; 

Like silent-working Heaven, surprising oft 885 

The lonely heart with unexpected good. 

For you the roving spirit of the wind 

Blows Spring abroad ; for you the teeming clouds 

Descend in gladsome plenty o'er the world ; 

LiNB 870. — Serene; to quiet This word, generally an adjective^ 
is a verb in the infinitiye mood, gOTemed hj vie. 
Line 872. — a. Fierce passions . . Subject 



can yex . 
his breast . 

b, while 
eyery gale . 
is peace 

c. and (while) 
every grove 
is melody . 

LniB 874. — Hence; supply go, or depart^ before hence. 

LmB 881. — And liberal eye aits* Before sits supply creative 
bounty. 

Limb 882.— /ntn'ftn^ modeet want, from hia dark retreat This is an 
extension of purpose to aits, 

¥3 



Predicate VPrinc, Sent 

Object J 

Connective i ^ . e^# 

Subject l^r* 

Predicate J *^ «* 

Connective 1 Adv. Sent. 

Subject > to a; co-or- 

Predicate J dinate to 6. 
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And the sun sheds his kindest rays for yon, 890 

Ye flower of human race I In these green days, 

Reviving sicfkness lifts her langnid head ; 

Life flows arresh $ and young-eyed health exalts 

The whole creation round. Contentment walks 

The sunny glade, and feels an inward bliss 895 

Spring o'er his mind, beyond the power of kings 

To purchase. Pure serenity apace 

Induces thought, and contemplation still. 

By swift degrees the love of Nature works, 

And warms the bosom ; till at last, sublimed 900 

To rapture and enthusiastic heat, 

We feel the present Deity, and taste 

The joy of God to see a happy world I 

These are the sacred feelings of thy heart, 
Thy heart informed by reason's purer ray, 905 

Lyttelton, the friend I thy passions thus 
And meditations vary, as at large. 

Like 891.— /n these. • . ,dayt. An extension of ^i^, answering 
to when. Extensions of time answer the questions, When f How 
long? How often f 

LzNB 893. — Life Jhwe afi'esh. Afteeh is an extension of manner. 
Extensions of manner generally answer the questions^ Howf How 
much? 

Line 897. — Apace is an adverb modifying induces. 

LnvB 899.— By swift degrees ; an extension to loorAf, answering to 
how. 

Line 900.~7t7/ ai last Deity; an adverbial sentence to 

worhs and voartM, 

Lnni 906.^Lyttelton, or Lytdeton. Tiiis was George, Lord Lyttel- 
ton, bom in January 1709, the eldest son of Snr Thomas Lyttelton, 
of Hagley, 'VTorcestershire. He was the author of sereral works ; 
the chief of which are a ** History of Henry IL" and *< Observations 
on the Conversion and Apostleship of Bt. Paul." Lord Lyttelton 
was the friend of Thomson, 
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Courting the mase^ tlm>agh Haglej Park you stray; 

Thj BritiBh Temp^ I There along the dale^ 

With woods o'erhungy and shagged with mossy rocksi 9io 

Whence on each hand the gushing waters play, 

And down the rough cascade white-dashing fall 

Or gleam In lengthened vista through the trees, 

You silent steal ;: or sit beneath the shade 

Of solemn oaks, that tuft the swelling mounts 915 

Thrown graceful round by Nature's earless hand, 

And pensive listen to the various voice 

Of ruling peace : the herds/ the flocks, the birds, 

The hollow- whispering breeze, the plaint of rills. 

That, purling down amid the twisted roots 920 

Which creep around, their dewy murmurs shake 

On the sooted ear. From these abstracted oft, 

You wander through the philosophic world ; 

Where in bright train continual wonders rise, 

Or to the curious or the pious eye. 925 

And oft, conducted by historic truth, 

You tread the long extent of backward time : 

Planning, with warm benevolence of mind. 

And honest zeal unwarped by party rage, 

Britannia's weal ; how from the venal gulf 930 

To raise her virtue, and her arts revive. 

"Lam 90S,'-^Hagley JPark, Thomson was a frequent Tisitor at 
Hagley Park, whi<^ he has happily described in the lines that follow 
908. 

Line 909. — 7>mp^ was a vale in Thesadly, noted for its pictaresque 
scenery. It is celebrated by the poets as a kind of terrestrial Para* 
dise. Hence the term is applied here, as well as by other writers, to 
denote a spot of great beauty. 

Lnra 9B0,—Weal is ia the objectiye case, gorerned hj planning, 

LnnB 930.— iTott;, &c In full : Planning how to raise her vhtue 
from the venal gulf, and planning how to revive her arts. 
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Or, ti^rning thence thy view, these graver thoughts 

The muses charm ; while, with sure taste refined. 

You draw the inspiring breath of ancient song. 

Till nobly rises, emulous, thy own. 985 

Perhaps thy loved Lucinda shares thy walk. 

With soul to thine attuned. Then Nature all 

Wears to the lover's eye a look of love ; 

And all the tumult of a guilty world, 

Tossed by ungenerous passions, sinks away. 940 

The tender heart is animated peace ; 

And as it pours its copious treasures forth. 

In varied converse, softening every theme. 

You, frequent«pausing, turn, and from her eyes, 

Where meekened sense, and aniiable grace, 945 

And lively sweetness dwell, enraptured drink 

That nameless spirit of ethereal joy, 

Inimitable happiness I which love 

Alone bestows, and on 2k favoured feip^ 

Meantime you gain the height, from whose fair brow 950 

The bursting prospect spreads immense around ; 

And snatched o'er hill and dale, and wood and lawn. 

And verdant field, and darkening heath between. 

Line 935. — Lord Lyttelton was himself a poet. 

I^VB 936. — Lucinda, Thomson refers to the accomplished Lncj 
Fortesene, the daughter of Hugh Fortesoue, Esq., of Filleigb, in the 
county of Devon, who was married to Lord Lyttelton in 1742. She 
died in 1747. 

Line 937.— -7^^ Nature, &c. The order is : All Natnre wears 
then a look of love to the lover's eye. 

Line 942. — As it pours . . . .forth. An adverbial sentence to 
drink, line 946. 

Line 952. — Snatched o'er hill and dale, and o'er wood and lawn, 
and o'er verdant field, &c. Snatched defines or qnalifies eye in line 
956. 
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And villages embosomed soft in trees, 

And spirj towns by surging columns marked 955 

Of household smoke, jour eje excursive roams ; 

Wide-stretching from the hall, in whose kind haunt 

The hospitable genius lingers still. 

To where the broken landscape, by degrees 

Ascending, roughens into rigid hills-— 960 

O'er which the Cambrian mountains, like far clouds 

That skirt the blue horizon, dusky rise. 

Flushed by the spirit of the genial year, 
Now from the virgin's cheek a fresher bloom 
Shoots, less and less, the live carnation round; 965 

Her lips blush deeper sweets ; she breathes of youth ; 
The shining moisture swells into her eyes 
In brighter flow ; her wishing bosom heaves 
With palpitations wild ;. kind tumults seize 
Her veins, and all her yielding soul is love. 970 

From the keen gaze her lover turns away, 
Full of the dear ecstatic power, and sick 
With sighing languishment Ah then, ye fair ! 
Be greatly cautious of your sliding hearts : 
Dare not the infectious sigh ; the pleading look, 975 



Line 957. — HaUy from (L.) avUa^ an entrance-room ; also, the inner 
court of a honse. Here, by a synecdoche, which takes the whole for a 
part, the word is made to denote the manor-hoase, the residence of 
Lord Lyttelton. 

Line 959. — To where ^to the place in which. 

Line 961. — The Cambrian moantains ; the mountains of Wales^ 
The Cambrian range occupies the greater part of the principality 
of Wales. Snowdon, the highest mountain in South Britain, is in 
tKe northern part of this range. 

Line 961. — Like far clouds; an extension of rise. Far, an 
adjective qualifying clouds. "For remarks on ^e, see the note on 
line 10. 



I 
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Downcast and low, in meek submission dresi^ 
But full of guile. Let not the fervent tongue^ 
Prompt to deceive, with adulation smooth, 
Gain on your purposed will. Nor in the bower, 
Where woodbines flaunt and roses shed a couch, 980 
While evening draws her crimson curtains round. 
Trust your soft minutes with betraying man. 
And let the aspiring youth beware of lov€l^ 
Of the smooth glance beware ; for 'tis too late, 
When on his heart the torrent-softness pours. 985 

Then wisdom prostrate lies, and fading fame 
Dissolves in air away ; while the fond soul, 
Wrapt in gay visions of unreal bliss, 
Still paints the illusive form, the kindling graces 



LiNB 976. — Dreat ; a participle nsed as an adjective qualifying 
look. 

LiNB 977.— JBtfie; &c. Supply which U htfcmfiJL 

LiKB 979. — Gam; a verb in the infinitiye mood, goremed by kt, 
line 977. 

Lnns 979. — Nor, After nor, take tnut your aoft fltmtfte», &c, line 
982. 

Line 980. — Where looocBnnea . . . couch. An adjective sentence 
to bower. 

Lura 981.— While etfening draws her, &c. This is an example 
(^ syllepsis. Syllepsis is an agreement formed according to the 
fignrative sense of a word, or to the mental conception of the 
thing spoken of, and not according to the literal and common use 
of the term ; it is therefore in general connected with some figare 
of rhetoric. 

Lnns 988.— WrapU <* In some passages Thomson has improperly 
employed wrapt for rapt Of this apparently incorrect use of the 
word an instance occurs in line 988, where, though the true reading 
is evidently rapt, I have preserved wrapU as I had no authority 
for the change." — James Nichols, in his preface to *'ThomsonV 
Seasons. ** 
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The en^cing smile, the modesl-^aeeming eye, 990 

Beneath whose beauteoas beams, belying heaven, 

Lurk searchless cunning, cruelty, and death z 

And still, fidse-warbling in his cheated ear. 

Her syren voice, enchanting, draws him on 

To guileful shores, and meads of fatal joy* 095 

Even present, in the very lap of love 
Inglorious laid — awhile music flows around. 
Perfumes, and oils, and wine, and wanton hours— 
Amid the roses, fierce repentance rears 
Her snaky crest : a quick-returning pang looo 

Shoots through the eonscious heart; where honour still. 
And great design, against the oppressive load 
Of luxury, by fits, impatient heave. 

But absent, what fantastic woes, aroused, 
Rage in each thought, by resUess musing fed, 1005 

Chill the warm cheek, and blast the bloom of life! 
Neglected fortune files ; and, sliding swift, 
Prone into ruin fall his scorned affairs. 
'Tis nought but gloom around. The darkened sun 
Loses his light. The rosy-bosomed Spring loio 

To weeping fancy pines ; and yon bright arch, 
Contracted, bends into a dusky vault. 



Lnno 994.— 5yr€n voice* A syren is a mermaid^ or sea-maid. 
In ancient mjf^chgy, a goddess who enticed men into her power 
by the charms of music, and deronred them. Hence, in modem 
uae, an enticing woman; a female rendered dangerous by her' 
enticements. 

Iavr \0OS,^~Heave. The nominatireB are honour and destgn, 

Lans 1004.~The order is : Bnt when he is absent, what fimtastie 
woes aroused, by restless musing fed, rage in each thought, chill the 
warm cheek, and blast the bloom oi life I 

LiKS lOia^iZosy-ftotomedL Gray has ** the roe^boeomed hmare/* 
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All nature fades extinct ; and she alone 

Heard, felt, and seen, possesses every thought^ 

Fills everj sense, and pants in every vein. loifi 

Books are but formal dulness, tedious friends ; 

And sad amid the social band he sits, 

Lonely and unattentive. From the tongue 

The unfinished period falls : while, borne away 

On swelling thought, his wafted spirit flies 1020 

To the vain bosopi of his distant fair ; 

And leaves the semblance of a lover, fixed 

In melancholy site, with head declined. 

And love-dejected eyes. Sudden hOi starts. 

Shook from his tender trance, and restless runs 1025 

To glimmering shades and sympathetic glooms, 

Where the dun umbrage o'er the falling stream, 

Romantic, hangs ; there through the pensive dusk 

Strays, in heart-thrilling meditation lost, 

Indulging all to love; or on the bank 1030 

Thrown, amid drooping lilies, swells the breeze 

With sighs unceasing, and the brook with tears. 



LisE 1014. — Heardf felt, seen. These are participles used as ad* 
jectiyes qaalifjing she. 

Line 1022. — Leaves; the nominatlTe is spirit, which mnst be 
supplied. 

LiHx 1025,—Shook; the past tense, instead of the past participle 
shaken. This is an example of enaUagi, 

Lime 1026 — This line is an extension of runs. 

Line 1026. — Where hangs. An adjectiTe sentence to 

glooms and shades. 

Line 1027. — Umbrage, a shade; a screen of trees $ from (L.) 
undtra, a shade. Milton speaks of <* the umbrage of the woods.** 
The word is seldom used in this sense ; it is generally taken fignra-* 
tively to denote offence, resentment^ 

Like 10d2.-~^jM2, Sec Supply he swdls before the brook. 
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Thas in soft anguish he consumes the day ; 

Nor quits his deep retirement, till the moon 

Peeps through the chambers of the fleecy east, 10S5 

Enlightened by degrees, and in her train 

Leads on the gentle hours ; then forth he walks, 

Ben»3ath the trembling languish of her beam, 

With softened soul, and woos the bird of eve 

To mingle woes with his ; or, while the world 1040 

And all the sons of care lie hushed in sleep. 

Associates with the midnight shadows drear ; 

And, sighing to the lonely taper, pours 

Hi^ idly tortured heart into the page 

Meant for the moving messenger of love ~ 1045 

Where rapture burns on rapture, every line 

With. rising frenzy fired. But if on bed 

Delirious flung, sleep from his pillow files. 

All .night he tosses, nor the balmy power 

Line 1033. — Thus, in soft anguish; these form extensions of eon* 
sumes. 

Line 1034. — Nor quits ^ and he does not quit. 

Line 1036. — AndiUl the moon leads on the gentle hours in Tier 
train. An adverbial sentence to quits, and co-ordinate with till the 
moon, . . .degrees. 

Line 1037. — Then, forth, beneath, . . .beam. These are exten' 
sions of the predicate walks. 

Line 1040. — With his. His is in the possessive case governed by 
the noun uH>es, understood. 

Line 1040. — Or, &c. The order is: Or he associates (that is, 
keeps company with) the midnigbt shadows drear, while the world, &c. 

Line 1040. — Where, &c.; an adjective sentence to /xi^e. 

Line 1046. — Every line being fired, &c.; line is in the nominative 
absolute. 

Line 1049. — AH night; an extension of tosses. 

Line 1049.--iVbr the. , , .finds « And he finds not the balmy 
power in any postnre. 
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In anj posture finds ; till the grej morn 1050 

Lifts her pale lustre on the paler wretch. 

Exanimate by love : and then perhaps 

Exhausted nature sinks a while to rest. 

Still interrapted bj distracted dreams, 

That o'er the sick imagination rise 1055 

And in black colours paint the mimic scene. 

Oft with the enchantress of his soul he talks ; 

Sometimes in crowds distressed ; or if retired 

To secret-winding flower-enwoven bowere^ 

Far from the dull impertinence of man, 1060 

Just as he, credulous, his endless cares 

Begins to lose in blind obliTions lore, 

Snatched from her yielded hand, he knows not how, 

Through forests huge, and long untravelled heaths 

With desolation brown, he wanders waste, 1065 

In night and tempest wrapt ; or shrinks, 'aghast. 

Back from the bending precipice ; or wades 

The turbid stream below, and strives to reach 

LiHB 1050. — TiU the grey mom. . • . love. An adverbial sentence 
to finds and tosses. 

LiKB lOSS.—WhUe 18 a noun in the objective case governed by 
the preposition yor, understood. 

LnrB 1056. — And in black .... scene s and that in . . . . scene. 
An adjective sentence to dreams^ line 1054, and co-ordinate to the 
sentence going before. l 2 

Ldob 1058.— 5ome(imet, &c. The order is : He distressed | talks 

8 4 4 

with I the enchantress of his soul | sometimes | in crowds. 

Line 1061.— Jittf at Ae. . . .love. An adverbial sentence of time 
to wanders, line 1065. 

LiNB 1065. — He wanders, &c. The order is: He, snatched from 
her yielded hand, he knows not how, wanders waste, wrapt in night 
and tempest, through forests hage, and long untravelled heaths brown 
with desolation. 
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I 

I The farther shore, where succourless an4 sad 

She with extended arms his aid implores» 1070 

But strives in vain : borne by the outrageous flood 
To distance down, he rides the ridgj wave. 
Or whelmed beneath the boiling eddy sinks. 

These are the charming agonies of love, 
Whose misery delights. But through the heart 1075 
Should jealousy its venom once diffuse^ 
Tis then delightful misery no more, 
But agony unmixed, incessant gall, 
Corroding every thought, and blasting all 
Love's paradise. Ye fairy prospects, then| 1080 

Ye beds of roses, and ye bowers of joy. 



LiNB 1069. — Where 'B on which. Where euccourlesa, &c; an 
adjective sentence to shore. 

Line 1075. — Whose miaery delkjhte. It is to be regretted, says 
Dr. A. Thomson, that the highly-wronght description, of which the 
above are the conclnding lines, does not depict that pnre sentiment 
of the soul which merits the appellation of lore ; or, as Spenser 
describes it, that 

<• Most sacred fyre, that bnmest mightily 
. In loving breasts, ykindled first above, 

Emong th* eternal spheres, and lamping sky, 
And thence poured into men, which men call love.*' 

Faery Queeii, 

Line 1075.-~J3t<< trough, . . . diffvee. An example of inpersion, 
in which both the subject and object come between the auxiliary and 
the verb. The order is: Bat t/jealonsy should difiiise its venom 
throngh the heart, &c. 

Line 1076. — Diffuse is a transitive verb, infinitive mood, governed 
by the auxiliary dunHd, 

Line 1080. — Fitospects^ beds, bowers; the nominative addressed. 
A noun which is a nominative of address may of course be 
enlarged. 
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Farewell ! Te gleamings of departed peace, 

Shine out your last I the yellow-tinging plague 

Internal vision taints, and in a night 

Of livid gloom imagination wraps. 1085 

Ah ! then, instead of love-enlivened cheeks^ 

Of sunny features, and of ardent eyes 

With flowing rapture bright, dark looks succeed, 

Suffused and glaring with untender fire ; 

A clouded aspect, and a burning cheek, 1090 

Where the whole poisoned soul malignant sits. 

And frightens love away. Ten thousand fears 

Invented wild| ten thousand frantic views 

Of horrid rivals, hanging on the charms 

For which he melts in fondness, eat him up 1095 

With fervent anguish, and consuming rage. 

LiNB 1082. — Farewell, This is a compound of yhre, a verb in 
the imperative mood, and well, an adverb. 
XiiNS 1083. — Yellow-tinging plague, that is, jealousy. 

*' And jealousy suflfused with jaundice in her eyes. 
Discolouring all she viewed.*' — Dryden, 

Link 1086, — Wraps, The order is: And the yellow-tinging 
plague wraps imagination in a night of living gloom. 

Line 1088. — Dark looks, &c. The order is : Bark looks suffused 
and glaring with untender fire succeed then, instead of love-enlivened 
cheeks, of sunny features, and of ardent eyes bright with flowing 
rapture. 

liom 1090. — Aspect and cheek. Each word is the subject of suc- 
ceeds, understood. 

LiNB 1092. — And frightens, &c. » and where the poisoned soul 
frightens love away. An adverbial sentence to succeeds, and co-or- 
dinate to line 1091. 

LiKB 1092. — Ten thousand wild-invented fears, ten thousand 
frantic views of horrid rivals, hanging on the charms (jsubject), eat 
ipredicate), him {citject), up with fervent anguish, and wiOi consuming 
rage {extensions). Or, eat up, the predicate. 
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In vain reproaches lend their idle aid, 

Deceitful pride^ and resolution frail, 

Giving false peace a moment. Fancj pours. 

Afresh, her beauties on his busy thought ; iioo 

Her first endearments, twining round the soul 

With all the witchcraft of ensnaring love. 

Straight the fierce storm involves his mind anew ; 

Flames through the nerves, and boils along the veins ; 

While anxious doubt distracts the tortured heart: iio& 

For even the sad assurance of his fears 

Were peace to what he feels.* Thus the warm youth. 

Whom love deludes into his thorny wilds. 

Through flowery-tempting paths, or leads a life 

Of fevered rapture, or of cruel care ; ilio 



LiNB 1097. — In vain, . . .moment The order is: Beproacbe^ 
deceitful pride, and resolution frail, giving false peace (/or) a moment, 
lend their idle aid in vain. 

Like 1107.* — '* If oar poet mistook the sentiment of lore, he has 
done ample justice to the subject of jealousy, that extraordinary 
combination of lore, suspicion, and reyenge. He has truly touched 
with a master's hand the yarious contending passions which rack 
the soul poisoned by suspicion of the fidelity of one whom it still 
fondly loves ; for jealousy does not imply any diminution of affec- 
tion towards the being who has awakened the doubts which distract 
the tortured soul of its victim. On the contrary, as our author 
strongly depicts this condition of tbe mind» the love of the jealous 
man is strengthened when he takes a retrospect of his previous 
felicity — 

* Fancy pours, 
Afresh, her beauties on his busy thought ; 
Her first endearments twining round the soul ;' 

and he loves even at the moment that he contemplates the infliction 
of an act of retributive justice for the expiation of the injury, real 
or imaginary, under which he is suffering." — Dr. A, Thomson. 
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His brightest aims extinguished all, and all 
His lively moments running down to waste. 

But happj ^ej ! the happiest of their kind ! 
Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend* 1115 
'Tis not the coarser tie of human laws, 
Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind. 
That binds their peace, but harmony itself. 
Attuning all their passions into love ; 
Where friendship full-exerts her softest power, 1120 

Perfect esteem enlivened by desire 
InefiEable, and sympathy of soul ; 
Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will, 
With boundless confidence : for nought but love 
Can answer love, and render bliss secure. 1125 

Let him, ungenerous, who, alone intent 
To bless himself from sordid parents buys 
The loathing virgin, in eternal care. 
Well-merited, consume his nights and days ; 
Let barbarous nations, whose inhuman love use 

Like nil. — ^^ff, meaning quite, ib an adverb modifying extin" 
guished. All is an adjeotive qualifying moments. 

IjSXE llie.—'Ttf, for it isf an example oi eyncsreeis, 

"Lam 1118.— fttf, &e. The order is in fall: Bat t^w harmony 
itself, attaning all thdr passions into love, that binds their peace, 

Lbtb il2O.^TF%er0«>in which. Where . . . .power. An adjec- 
tive sentence to souL 

LiNB ll^l.-^Perfect esteem, &c In fiill: Where perfect esteem 
enllTened by desire ineffable /^-exerto her softest powers and where 
sympathy of aonl fvU'-exerts, &c • 

LzKB ll25.^And render, &c In fulb And nought but love can 
render bliss secnia 

Limb 1126.— .Xet hm^ &e. The order is : Let him, nngeneron% 
consume his nights and days in eternal care, &c Him is the direct 
object of let, and consume his nights and daus, the indirect object 
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Is wild desire, fierce as the suns they feel ; 

Let eastern tyrants from the light of heaven 

Seclude their bosom-slaves, meanlj possessed 

Of a mere lifeless, violated form : 

While those whom love cements in holj ^edth, . 1185 

And equal transport, free as Nature live, 

Disdaining fear. What is the world to them, 

Its pomp, its pleasure, and its nonsense all ! 

Who in each other clasp whatever fair 

High fancj forms, and lavish hearts can wish ; luo 

Something than beauty dearer, should they look 

Or on the mind, or mind-illumined face— 

Truth, goodness, honour, harmony, and love. 

The richest bounty of indulgent Heaven. 

Meantime a smiling offspring rises round, 1145 

Line 1131.— -jPierce as, &c. In full: Which is fierce as the sqxis 
are fierce which thej feeL 

Like 1133. — Seclude la a verb in the infinitive mood goremed bj 
let, in line 1132. 

Seclude their boaom'slavee. In Torkej and some Eafltem conntries^ 
females are carefully kept apart in the harem. 

Line IISS,-— While fhoae live free as Nature. An adrerbial sen- 
tence to seclude. 

Line 1135. — Whom love .... transport An a^ecti?e sentence 
to those, or to persons understood. 

LniB 1139. — Whatever fair . . . .forms, A noun sentence to 
clasp. Noun sentences, forming an object, are introduced by that, 
but that, whether, and the various interrogatives. 

Like 1140. — And whatever fair lavish hearts can wish. 

Line 1140. — Something is in the objective case governed bj clasp, 
understood. 

Like llil. ^Should they look = if they should, &c 

Like 1143.— TVut^ goodness, honour, harmony, love : each of these 
words is objective to cla^, understood. 

Like 1144.-7^ richest bounty, &c In full: Which virtuea ate 
the richest bounty of indulgent Heaven. 
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And mingles both their graces. By degrees, 

The human blossom blows ; and every day. 

Soft as it rolls along, shows some new charm. 

The father's lustre and the mother's bloom. 

Then infant reason grows apace, and calls 1150 

For the kind hand of an assiduous care. 

Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind, 

To breathe the enliFening spirit, and to fix 1155 

The generous purpose in the glowing breast 

Oh speak the joy I ye whom the sudden tear 

Surprises often, while you look around. 

And nothing strikes your eye but sights of bliss. 

All various Nature pressing on the heart ; 1160 

An elegant sufficiency, content. 

Line 1147. — The human blossom. Here the gradual growth of a 
diild is compared to the gradaal development of the bad of a tree. 

Line ll48.-^Soft for sq/2^. As it rolls along softly, that is, 
gently or placidly. 

Line 1151. — Assiduous core. See line 661, where the expression 
assiduous sits occurs. 

Line 1152. — Delightful task! to rear, . . . thought This may be 
regarded as an abridged sentence, where we have only the noun in the 
nominative addressed, with its modii^ng words. Or, we can make 
a complete sentence thus : It is a ddightfid task to rear, &c. Or, to 
rear the tender thought is a delightful task ; to teach the young idea how 
to shoot is a delightful task. Sec 

Line 1 157. — Whom the sudden .... often. An adjective sentence 
to ye. 

Line 1159.<— ^ncf ftothing ^ and while nothing. . . .bKss, An 
adyerbial sentence to surprises, and co-ordmate to whUe you look 
around. 

Line ueo.—AU various, &c. In fhll : And while nothing strikes 
yoor eye but {except) all yarious Nature pressing on the heart. 

LXKB 1 1 61.~^n degant sufficiency, &c In full : And whUe noting 
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Retirement, rural quiet, friendsliip, books, 

Ease and alternate labour, useful life. 

Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven. 

These are the matchless joys of virtuous love ; 1165 

And thus their moments flj. The Seasons thus, 

As ceaseless round a jarring world they roll, 

Still find them happy ; and consenting Spring 

Sheds her own rosy garland on their heads : 

Till evening comes at last, serene and mild ; ii70 

When after the long vernal day of life, 

Enamoured more, as more remembrance swells 

With many a proof of recollected love. 

Together down they sink in social sleep ; 

Together freed, their gentle spirits fly 1175 

To scenes where love and bliss immortal reign. 

striAes your eye but an elegant sufficiency. Supply the same words 
before contentf retirement, rural quiet, friendship^ &c. 

LiNBll65. — TViese blessings, subject; are the matchless joys of 
virtuous love, predicate. 

Line 1167. — As ceaseless, . . , roll An adverbial sentence to 
the Seasons still find, &c. 

XiiNB 1171. — Whence they sink down together in social sleep after 
the long vernal day of life. An adverbial sentence of time to comes. 

LiNB 1175. — ** The spirit shall return to Him ' 

That gave its heavenly spark.'* — Campbell. « 

IiNE 1176. — " And there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
nor ciying; neither shall there be any more pain" (Bev. xxi. 4). 

*' Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him" (1 Cor. ii. 9). 



THE END. 
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